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THE ROMANTIC PERIOD OF LETTERS. 

By the Very Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., Dean of Durham. 
Gese7O problem of civilized life is more complex, none, 
3 perhaps, more interesting, than the way in which 

- ) qsuccessive drifts and tendencies of social life express 

AX themselves in successive periods of literature. Why 
does one age make a necessity of a classical style, while 
the next age scorns the learned manner? Again, why do minds 
so diverse in texture, educations so completely unlike, literary 
influences so various, still in the end appear, for a period, to take 
one colour, and so form one defined school of letters? Put it in 
another way :—In literature, as in life, are we but the creatures of 
circumstance? Or do we instinctively, unconsciously copy one 
another, and so create a similarity, which gives a recognised name 
to a period? 

Not in the hope of finding answers to these questions, but with 

a wish to consider the special characteristics of the letters of our 


time, I propose to-day to speak of that quality of modern literature 
which has won for itself the convenient name of Romantic, and 






” then to hint at some of the results and effects of it. 


Of the main fact—that for about a century English letters 


have mainly run in one line, we can have no doubt: without the 


splendours of Elizabethan genius, or the stiffer beauties of Queen 
Anne’s day, the nineteenth century may rejoice in a growth of 
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letters not unworthy of the times of Queen Victoria, the august 
and central figure of the age. 

May I divide my subject into, roughly speaking, some four 

arts? 
: 1st. What preceded the Romantic period? 

2nd. What seems to be the truest description of it? 

3rd. What the chief names in it? and 

4th. What the religious, civic and moral results? 

I should but lead you into quagmires, haunted by wills-of- 
the-wisp, did I begin to speculate as to the literary future of our 
language; or as to the final outcome of so marked a period of 
thought and expression. Enough, if I can make clear the origin 
and nature of Romanticism, and the patent effects of it on 
English minds. I shall not have time to expand this side of 
the subject, for the results across the western world are most 
singularly complex in character. 


I. 


In the sixteenth century came a grand outburst of national 
pride and devotion towards the Queen, and an inspiring recog- 
nition of the growing strength and dimensions of the England 
of that time. Tudor days brought fruit in science and art: 
music was then known and loved as never before or after in this 
land; the days of Holbein and of the stiffer school of North 
German painting corresponded to the similar largeness and also 
to the euphuism of literary effort. Men still felt the new blood 
of the Printing Press running in their veins. The Euphuists 
were a shade rather than a school: so unnatural their attitude, as in 
the Arcadia of Philip Sidney, that it could not last. One cannot 
always be at a pose—like Cinq Mars on the scaffold, it does but 
lead to death! In Shakespeare one sees amusing traces of the 
fashion, as in Malvolio, but this is in the Comedies only, and 
there only as a shade across the light. 
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In the next age, the age of Charles II.’s playwrights, there is a 
bad French school, and a transitional epoch. The next, and most 
marked period, begins with the scholar-authors of Queen Anne’s 
day. This was a Classical age which lasted through the 
eighteenth ceutury. 

As a revolt against this stiff Court-bred manner, Romanticism 
attracted all young impetuous spirits—it should be freedom 
and knight errantry against the formalities of Court etiquette. 
Looking back on it we see how great was the temptation to break 
away. Many of us have had a touch of Edward Freeman's fury 
against the pollution of the language by words of French or Latin 
origin; and have a goes even in that historian’s pedantry for 
wis ‘of simpler and manlier English accent. 

An illustration will show how completely, under the classical 
influence, even the most cultivated persons could shut their eyes 
to the truer beauties before them. Gidthe tells us in his 
Italienische Reise that when he and his companions visited Assisi, 
they spent their time pottering over second-rate Roman ruins, 

and had no thought of —_s. any notice of the superb riches of 
the splendid medieval Chur For Gdthe was a Pagan, the man 
of genius of that classic day, to whom things medieval were but so 
much bad Latin, and so much ignorance of Greek. Even the 
inspired prophet of the middle ages, Dante, found no favour with 
him and his times. To our eyes, the Divina Commedia is at the 
heart of all romance ; the most splendid imagination wedded to 
vivid insight into the failings of the romantic Italian world. 
But to Gothe “Dante is a madman, and his great work only a 
monster.” And not Gdthe only: men so different and of such 
high capacity as Voltaire and Napoleon could sneer at Dante, 
and exclaim, “Yes, his fame will continue—for no one ever reads 
him.” They also scoffed at Milton; ‘Did anyone ever read 
through the Paradise Lost?” they asked ; “these rude and early 
poets,” said they, ‘ wi// describe everything.” For to these poets 


the one guidance was the action of Imagination. Oxford long 
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wore, and still wears, chains of this classical limitation, though the 
confinement of its bonds grows daily less. 

It was at the daybreak of the new time in 1817, that Keats, 
“that tadpole of the Lakes,” as Byron ill-naturedly called him, 


broke out in his S/eep and Poetry into an address to the worn-out 
past of Literature. 


“But ye were dead 
To things ye knew not of—were closely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile: so that ye taught a school 
Of dolts to smoothe, inlay, and clip, and fit, 
Till like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit 
Their verses tallied.” 


Still, the best of the artificial age was fine: with Dryden and 
Pope in verse, and Addison in prose. It was an age of town-life; 
all gathered round courts and coteries. Remember Dr. Johnson’s 
passion for Fleet Street ; remember the beauties of Sir Joshua and 
Gainsborough. It was, no doubt, also a society art, it ever 
breathes a town atmosphere, that of a starched and narrow society. 
If ever they walked in country lanes it was to find Watteau’s sham 
rustics, or Dresden figures in an attitude; if they heard of country 
beauties, they expected to find Greuzes in English cottages. 

These ways of looking at life built a barrier against all true 
natural work. It enabled men to shudder at the “ breezy call 
of incense bearing morn.” They were aghast at the glories of 
Literature in the past. Chaucer—barbarous; Spenser—foolishly 
imaginative ; Shakespere—knew no unities; Milton—a Puritan 
Dante. The aim of the 18th century school was to be unproduc- 
tive of good, a dying period. Like the “‘ benevolent despots” of 
the same time, their well-couched utterances had no results; there 
was no prophecy in them, only a smooth self-satisfaction. Just 
as a storm comes on, we see the earth and the waters brooding 
still, calm, unnatural, forboding: yet Nature, who had been for- 
gotten, knows ; she is silently preparing for the flood. 
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So came the epoch of Revolution, the overthrow of a classical 
level by the explosive force of a volcano: the laws of nature 
asserted themselves, and with them the consciousness of a higher 
aim in life. These days were pregnant with life for man: the 
strong convulsions shook many thrones, not least the throne of 
poetry. As Hazlitt, that great essayist of the new age, simply 
says, ‘ Poetry puts life and motion into the universe ’’—but what 
life and what motion was there in the frivolous Courts, in the old 
feudal life? At best a courtly minuet, danced with a stateliness 
that never forgot risks to the elaborate fabric of dress; at best 
it was a refinement of a politeness, which made great country- 
houses somewhat better than the drinking, cursing, flirting, then 
the vogue around and in them. The days, in fact, in which 
Burke’s abominable sentiment was the gospel for men, when he 
said that “Vice has lost half its badness by losing all its grossness””’ ; 
—Alexander and Cesar Borgia were to be at least half-absolved 
because they were such gentlemen, so refined, so polite; they 
could murder men and deceive silly women, and wrong the weak, 
because they did it ‘with an air.” No aphorism has ever been 
falser ; for neither has vice lost one jot of malign influence over 
men by its nicety, nor is the grossness of vice a whit less poisonous 
because it has the society-polish which makes lead look like brass. 

Against all this evil the French Revolution was a pe ee 
volcano, No man had noted the earlier symptoms, many thoug 
they were: as it has been said, “the father of both Romanticism 
and the forerunner of the Revolution was Jean Jaques Rousseau. 
His books, now seeming placid as a lake, were a violent shock 
for the age ; his voice rang out “ sometimes for revolt, sometimes 
for reaction ”’—always it was an assault on “ the easy complacency 
of Society.” Yet he left little trace on the eventual movements: 
it may be because his practice did not always run with his 
utterances. Forty years ago I picked up at Shrewsbury a curious 
story, for which I cannot vouch : indeed, the facts are against it. 
But I give it as a kind of clue to his lack of effectiveness. 
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Rousseau was on a visit to the Mr. Darwin of his time;* and 
the two spent much time in pleasant discussions over the family 
relations of mankind. In the course of his visit, Darwin sug- 
gested that they should visit the Asylum for Orphan Girls on 
Kingsland, and Rousseau gladly agreed. Again they discussed, as 
they went, the favourite topic: “that Society could be regene- 
rated only by the marriage of pure souls, unsmirched by civilised 
life, free from social guile.” Then, when they saw the children, 
they agreed each to choose out one of them, have her educated 
on the principles of the Emile, and then marry each their 
protégée. So each picked out his fancy, a comely little maiden ; 
Darwin, the story runs, fancied a dark child, and Rousseau, a 
blue-eyed, flaxen-haired girl. But, unfortunately, Rousseau never 
came back to claim his choice; and as for Erasmus Darwin, I fear 
the pedigree does not bear out the story. "Tis but a tale, but it 
seems to re-echo much of Rousseau’s enthusiastic glow of good 
intentions, followed only by feeble results. In fact, we know that 
a fine philosophy of life and morals is compatible with hard selfish- 
ness. Society poisons, or at least closes, all the fine gushing fountains 
of a pure imagination. Still, like so many of the men of letters in 
this period, Rousseau did give impulse to the revolt. In France, 
as we know, it took a violent form, and shook the world; in 
England it ended in the milder form of a revolution in literary 
activity. In England men were first scared and then carried away 
by a splendid outburst of enthusiastic prose and poetry. A time 
came (as Professor Herford says) of ‘an extraordinary develop- 
ment of imaginative sensibility”: a revolt mainly against the 
feudality still ruling Society: an outburst of the love and 
study of Nature, rather than of Rousseau’s idolatry of the Noble 
Savage. The French themselves have said of Rousseau, that he 
was “‘/e principal orateur réligieux de son siecle,” precursor of the 
Romantic religion of the 19th century. We hear the echo of it 
in his Apostrophe a Conscience. “A divine instinct,” he cries, “a 


Erasmus Darwin, the naturalist, grandfather of the great writer on Evolution. (A.D. 1731-1802.) 
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voice immortal, heavenly ; the sure guide of a-being like man, 
ignorant and limited.” Herein lay the charm of that Noble 
Savage ; it was the appeal to Nature against Society. For that 
old world was a theatre of bedizened actors; on the surface— 
innocence and simpering affectation, underneath, a world of 
heartless selfishness. 

This gives us the impulse which created the Romantic Period. 
In our times the progress of literature has reached new days, in 
which we seek a humane treatment of Nature with a study of 
life without us, reflecting the sounds of city growth side by side 
with the sweetest field-life ; a street-excitement combining with 
woodland ecstasies of a new Arcadia. For always the crushing 
phenomenon of our day moves on: the creation of huge cities, 
with their own problems, interests, difficulties, dangers. This 
overwhelming influence of towns must bring Romanticism to an 
end, by a new development ; substituting for it many dire things, 
like journalism, or slums, or antagonisms of landlords and tenants. 
This is: “The sorrow barricaded evermore within the walls of 
cities,” as Wordsworth says, as he looked forth from his Lake-land 
retreat of peace on the growth of industrious centres. Yes! here 
for us is the future of Letters: in this new century we approach 
the days of a new revolt, of a strange revival. Happy for us, if 


the good penetrates through ; if letters draw bright inspiration 
from self-devotion. 


Il. 


But it is time that we should attempt a definition, or at least 
a description of Romanticism. 

First, then, What are the special marks of it? Above you 
have seen the chief contrast to it, in the classical and non-imagina- 
tive literature of the 18th century. 

We must, of course, look at the phenomena in prose as well as 
in poetry. A period which produced such prose-poets as Sir 
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Walter Scott, Ruskin, Savage Landor, De Quincey, or Newman, 
will understand why prose has been styled the brother of that 
sweet sister poesy. All these writers were distinguished both as 
poets and prose-writers. 

Let me set down the pegs for this new tabernacle. 

1. It is essentially the opposite of Classicism: the natural 
against the formal: it rests on Nature, not on social rule. 

2. It is based on Imagination; and so appeals specially to 
Emotion. The old didactic poetry is gone. 

3. It uses the Teutonic past for subjects, not the Latin: draws 
us towards Old England, or Germany, not towards Italy or Hellas. 

4. It therefore loves legends, and cultivates variety, surprise, 
sensation. 

5. It worships the subjective side of man ; is fearlessly devoted 
to the “ego.” The philosophy of it is personal, individual, yet 
highly imaginative. 

6. It has, therefore, a constant fount and gush of sympathy. 

7. It faces Society with a new, all but prophetic, grasp of 
knowledge, and, in both Church and State, works wonders. 

8. It desires to reform the relations between Man and Nature. 

Out of these materials can we make a definition? Looking at 
them, we say at once that this must be a period (using the word 
in a larger sense) of poetic Literature, specially Teutonic ; that it 
encourages Imagination in us, and is emotional, often reaching to 
the highest aspirations of the religious mind—and, lastly, it is 
like the fabled Antceus, drawing inspiration and strength not 
from laws or rules, or formal unities, but from “touching 
ground”’; it ever takes refuge in Nature. 

We may well say, then, that this poetic growth of Literature, 
which we call Romanticism, has noble aims before it. It will 
illuminate the depths of thought and feeling with wholesome, 
natural utterances. It has been well said that Poetry, to take the 
highest form of it, is— 

1. A Reflected Light, from a past lightened by Imagination ; 
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2. A Present Beacon and teacher, as to the problems of our 
daily life in the present ; 

3. And is also a Prophecy of things to come. 

Will the reflected brightness, or the picture of the present, or 
the soaring Imagination which sees the future, help us to our 
definition? Clearly, Romantic Literature, springing from a 
Teutonic or feudal past, attempts to influence a material age 
through the picturesque brilliancy of an imagined antiquity. So 
that one might venture on this as our Definition :— 

Romanticism is Literature of a modern Teutonic type, swayed by 
an Imaginative sensibility, and guided eventually by a passion for 
truth. In other words, it is the natural expression of the spiritual 
or religious element in man, tinged by ages of European Christen- 
dom, and impinging on the new phenomena of a ; aca life of 
natural forces. Surely, too, it preaches to us the close analogy and 
relation between God’s good work in Nature and His imperfect 
work in Man. 

Thus we may mark off this Literary age from the formal utter- 
ances of the 18th century. 

Finally, it comes to this:—that no true definition can be 
framed : it is too wide a phenomenon of the human mind; we 
can but describe it by qualities. Life gains in complexity, and 
Letters also. We need not wonder at Browning’s obscurities. 

A new world has grown up around us while we were sleeping ; 
it has brought new desires, new capabilities, exaggerated evils; yet 
we reck as little of it to-day as the world did a century or more 
ago of the approaching cataclysm of the French Revolution. To 
this day we may still see painted up in some inaccessible place in 
France the motto of that age, the old Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité. 
All through the century we English have unconsciously felt its 
influence. Romantic literature has been our expression of it. Yet 
in English lands this great Trio of Qualities has been reverential, 
even religious ; we hold to the belief that “‘ The Truth shall make 
us free” ; in theory at least, we acknowledge the Brotherhood of 
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men ; and we acquiesce when we are told that in the presence 
of the Divine Power, our classes and distinctions cease to be. 
In fact, in the end we find this profound religious belief at the 
basis of our utterances, the spring of every effort for good. 


Il. 


Let us move on to a brief account of the period. Changes had 
begun early. If, as Victor Hugo says, Romanticism is nothing 
but Liberalism in Letters, we should go back to Rousseau for the 
starting point. Yet there were many other awakenings. In 
England we note the literary coterie of the Court of Caroline of 
Auspach ; in Germany, we have the odd experiments of ‘the 
enlightened Princes of the eighteenth century”; in France a 
philosophical movement, answering (with a huge difference) to 
the revivalism of the Wesleys at the same time in England. As 
we recall some names of heralds of the age, we discern a new 
spirit. Such was Chatterton, the unconscious impostor, who 
could write nothing of worth in his own name, yet survives by 
his sham ballads; or Macpherson, with his Ossian. More directly 
connected with the new movement was the publication in 1765 
of the Religues of Ancient English Poetry, by Bp. Percy. In 
these we can trace the historical origin of the love of legend. 
We also note the power of observation of nature in Gray’s 
Elegy, in which the old manner and the new meet charmingly. 
We should add to this company the exquisite English of 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield and the simple fervour of Charles 
Wesley’s Hymns. 

All these help to lead up to the first true Romantic writer, the 
father of the age, Sir Walter Scott. 

As early as 1827 Carlyle observed the change: he said that 
great changes were coming throughout European literature, with 
a brief Catholic reaction in them, and all by way of a revulsion 


from the extremer utterances of the Revolution period. It seems, 
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however, that the Laird of Abbotsford quite unconsciously made 
a complete revolution in English literary taste; he broke with 
the worn-out Classical tradition, and abandoned the Greek and 
Latin Mythology for the two themes of the new period, the love 
of nature and scenery, and the adoption, as better subjects for 
poetry and romance, of the legends and history of the western 
world. I well remember the effect on my own mind of Ivanhoe, 
and how on a boyish visit to Scotland the whole land seemed 
to me to be peopled with Sir Walter’s characters. He, by instinct 
a Tory, and so eager to become a Laird that he ruined himself in 
the struggle, was also the first of the revolutionary authors. His 
influence also affected the modern of historical writing. The 
sketch of the collision between Norman and Englishman in Jvanhoe 
opened a new light on the history of our own country. It is in 
Ivanhoe that he gives us the ballad, sketching the gloom and anger 
of the English people under their Norman lords: 


Norman saw on English oak ; 

On English neck the Norman yoke ; 
Norman spoon in English dish ; 

England ruled as Normans wish ; 

Blythe world in England ne’er will be more, 
Till England’s rid of all the four. 


One may assert that here, too, Scott is the forerunner of the 
new era; foretelling the wonderful complexities of modern thought 
and life. Far from being a great poet, he must be acclaimed as 
the first figure in a noble race of Victorian authors. 

The elements are strangely blended; we cannot declare that 
all was of this or of that colour. One man was Tory, another 
Republican ; often both combined in one; as with those writers 
who began with the enthusiasm of a newly awakened world, and 
ended later, like Wordsworth and Coleridge, by retiring into 
reaction against excesses, constitutionally terrible to an Englishman. 
Similarly our great prophet of the age, John Ruskin, tempted at 
first towards mediazvalism, in the end was swept in the other 
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direction by the Biblical purity of his bringing up, and by the 
tone of his personal character. No one result is possible. 
While some took refuge with Rome, others, enamoured of the 
freedom of early Teutonic life, and eager for the poetic simplicity 
af the savage, became leaders of social reform, and of a purer 
life. 

These latter were the forerunners of the literature of the future, 
which will grapple with the social problems of a complex age. 

One of the notes of this literary revolution thus begun by Scott 
may be seen in the marked attention paid to Burger’s striking 
ballad Lenore. It came to be the introduction for many English- 
men to German literature. Sir Walter translated it in 1796; 
and it has been attempted often since. Even in my undergraduate 
days it was still a revelation. And a young contemporary of his 
entered far more deeply into the spirit of the Romantic Move- 
ment, and moulded it into exquisite verse—John Keats, whose 
transitional position is marked by his striking poem of Endymion 
(1819). If Wordsworth presently influenced the ideas and tone 
of thought of later writers, Keats satisfied them with exquisite 
beauty of poetic expression. One reads the transition from 
Classical to Romantic very clearly in his exquisite Ode on a 
Grecian Urn. It is characteristic of the young poet that he does 
not shake himself free trom the old Classic charm, nor from the 
obligation to create a moral to his poem, when he closes it with 
his gospel of Beauty. It has been well said of him that he 
prophesied the Pre-Raphealite School of Art. Rossetti, that 
leader in pictorial romanticism, certainly took up his strain, and 
interpreted it in more than one of his noble pictures. 

No wonder that, as with the Pre-Raphalite painters, so with 
literature generally, the novelty, and the revolutionary tendencies 
were bitterly resented and strenuously resisted. All strong move- 
ments must go through this furnace. It is one of the ironies of 
history that a School set into being by the Tory Scott, soon con- 
centrated on itself the fury of the Tory press; they wrote in 
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anger, like men whose cause is suffering change, and who are 
conscious of a general weakness. 

The attack began with that “terrible common-sense man” 
Jeffreys, who scoffed at their want of culture, and at their devotion 
to the natural, to man in country scenes. He declared that he 
preferred Crabbe’s sketches, ‘“‘ Peasant as he is,” as he haughtily 
calls him, to Wordsworth’s eloquent analysis of what he felt on 
contact with the peasantry. On both sides of politics the 
Romantics were attacked, by Sidney Smith for the Whigs, by 
Gifford for the Tories; Quarterly and Edinburgh agreed for 
once in condemning them—their strains were so uncultivated. 
Lockhart followed in Blackwood’s. Still they throve on the 
attacks. One can trace a similar aversion in the utterances of 
the old Tory School of Oxford in the next generation; men like 
Gordon, and Mansel, and Chaffers, scoffed at all such imaginative 
work, thought such non-classical beauties to be blousy milkmaids ; 
despised all sympathy with the poor, and thought to laugh them 
out of court with classic parodies and after-dinner wit. It was 
very short-sighted of them: some of the foremost of the school 


had already gone over to reaction: Coleridge and Southey had 
begun with a sympathy for the Revolution; now they were scared 
and drew back. One — also add the great name of Byron, 


as one of the writers of opposite political aims; Gothe even 
declared of him that he was “the offspring of the Greek Helen 
with the Romantic Faust”: in truth, as was natural, many were 
on the border, influenced by both periods. 

This brings me definitely to the ‘‘ Lake School,” a modification 
of the Romance age. We cannot in this short time deal with 
them, or (as we should) compare their influence with that of 
the modern poets of France and Germany. Enough to sketch 
the main characteristics of this most interesting and, may we 
say so? somewhat affected group. The leading names in it are 
Wordsworth, De Quincey, the Coleridges (S. I. and Hartley), 


and then at a later time, with many wholesome influences of 
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modern times on him, our dear friend, John Ruskin. To these, 
perhaps, we should add the friendly critic of this school, Charles 
Lamb: a critic, not an opponent. Indeed, he was avant-courier 
of one branch of the literature of to-day, the desultory tendency 
of Essays, and, still more, of the poesy of great cities. 

We note, with pleasure, that all this school was creative rather 
than critical, The past had been great in criticism, the academic 
laws of unities ruled it; the new world was bold in creation. It 
is only at such semi-stagnant seats of thought as our dear 
Oxford, that classical criticism lasted on—even there it was not 
too prosperous; Thorold Rogers’ satire, so clever, so Horatian 
in coarseness and wit, when he attacks the leaders of the new 
historical school, Bishop Stubbs and Professor Freeman, fell hope- 
lessly flat, and had no vogue beyond Oxford walls. So that the 
prosperity of the newer Romantics is due altogether to their 
constructive gift, and to their dependence on the soil: they drank in 
inspiration from wholesome founts. Also, they were fearless, and 
spoke plain to the people. They feared no advance of science; 
their poetic pens, their good prose, were at the command of the 
leaders of scientific advance; themselves they touched the fringes 
of philosophical thought. Indeed, to this Romantic time the 
literary culture of all branches of knowledge and thought is due. 

We now acquiesce in the belief that the function of Imagination 
is wholesome in the interpretation of natural phenomena: we 
hope that scientific treatises may be no longer stiff and hungry, 
but composed in a graceful style. And with this freedom has 
also come, naturally, a vast reading power and interest in 
literature. We take deeper thoughts—in theology, or social 
life, or in daily morality—whether in natural science, or political 
life, or the developments of the laws of a free nation,—into the 
light and glamour of literary skill. A modern man, like Andrew 
Lang, would have made no way a century ago. To the Lake 
School we owe our love for nature, and with it, for our fellow 
creatures. In Wordsworth stand the qualities, not perhaps at 
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their possible highest, still distinct and true. He has two main 
convictions—the belief in the dignity of man’s nature, and then, 
secondly, a moral and mental strength springing from communion 
with the living forces of nature; his reading of nature is of the 
gentler type, not touched by the splendour and the ferocity of 
Nature’s stronger works: in him is no tempest, no volcano, no 
earthquake, no clash of physical forces. They pass him by: he 
does not seek to chain them, as men now do, to the rickety chariot 
of modern Progress. For he was for a “ fellowship of all things 
natural”; he had a philosophic belief in God and God’s world, 
and in man’s simple adoration in that world. At his best he is 
idealist, Platonist; what English utterance can rise to the noble 
level of his Jntimations of Immortality? 

Beside this finer key, he has notes also of the genuine prophet : 
he rejoiced in the glories of the ideal Home; he is a forerunner 
of one branch of modern poesy, which yearns for a purer home- 
life, which quickens all our desire to check drink, and preaches 
the blessing of the hearth to English workers. 


Yes, there is holy pleasure in thine eye! 

The lovely cottage in the guardian nook 

Hath stirr’d thee deeply; with its own dear brook, 
Its own small pasture, almost its own sky! 


But covet not th’ abode—O do not sigh 
As many do, repining while they look ; 
Intruders, who would tear from Nature’s book 
This precious leaf with harsh impiety. 


Think what the home would be, if it were thine— 
Even thine, though few thy wants—Roof, window, door, 
The very flowers, are sacred to the Poor, 


The roses to the porch which they entwine, 
Yea, all that now enchants thee, from the day 
On which it should be touch’d would melt away. 


Yet this was the man whose simpler strains were met by Society 
with shouts of derision! 
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The painted world was outraged by such a nakedness as we 
see in the famous We are seven. They were deeply offended 
by a parade of rustics—these simple English mothers and bairns— 
who wanted them? It may be that Wordsworth has no higher 
praise than this, the scorn of London town. Indeed, I fear he 
was, unconsciously no doubt, a Little Englander. How could 
he have written, ‘‘ By the soul only the nations shall be great and 
free”? We want them to be great by thousands of ill-led soldiers, 
myriads of ignorant Imperialists. That higher life of men and 
nations which Wordsworth sung is a thing to be despised by the 
the Man-in-the-Street, conceited creature that he is. 

Before we bid farewell to Wordsworth, let us hear one of his 
sonnets, full of fine lofty thought, though not completely romantic 
in tone: 

The world is too much with us; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we’re out of tune ; 

It moves us not. Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn— 

Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


When we pass from Wordsworth to Coleridge we feel that we 
have met with another set of characteristics. For here we have 
Imagination revelling in what (as has been said) was a mark of 
the age, the “ Renascence of Wonder.” The Ancient Mariner 
is tn, <cherllen work: Christabel still more striking. He has 


less of the homeliness, less true love of nature than Wordsworth ; 

a stronger set in him towards the social history of man. He was 

a link between the Romantics and the new High Church move- 
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ment. A good authority has not hesitated to say that he was in 
sympathy with “the saintly fanatics of the Oxford school,” with 
the religious school of which J. H. Newman was the founder. 
Coleridge certainly felt the force of that romantic and quasi- 
spiritual power which brightened the dark horizon for the first 
leaders of that religious reaction. 

When Victor Hugo said that Romanticism is only Liberalism 
applied to Letters, he neglected one large breadth of influence : 
Romanticism also beckoned men towards the old past in the 
Teutonic world ; it encouraged that love for the romantic glamour 
of ancient life, seen through imaginative eyes, that moonlit hallowing 
of monastic ruins, and quaint thoughts in crabbed words, which 
then led, and still leads, many an enthusiastic spirit into the paths 
of complete reaction. In a way, the Liberal side of the period 
became a preparation for a reactionary polity and life. 

We have but little time left to consider the third and the most 
original author of the Lake Period. Mr. Ruskin was a prophet 
of the coming trend of thought : his prose is poetry ; his worship 
of Nature, of the sublime hills, of the lessons of tiny flowers, was 
a revelation to young England ; and then his impassioned appeals 
to the working man to free himself from bondage to the older 
dogmas of Political Economy, have prepared the way for a 
complete reconstruction of the science of the best manner of living 
for the modern citizen. It seems to me that his influence will 
bear fruit long after the general work of the Romantics is done. 
His was a nature not overcome by selfishness ; his artistic tendency 
towards Romanism was checked and held in control by his Non- 
conformist kinsfolk, and by the influence of his mother, who trained 
him in the Bible. This and his large outlook over the varied 
landscape of man’s life and experience enabled him to discern 
proportions ; he ceased to follow schools, and went on his way, a 
noble teacher of mankind. 

It is not possible, in such space as I have, even to sketch the 
influence of the period on the brilliant series of painters of the 
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century. Yet the mere mention of Mr. Ruskin will bring to 
your mind the immediate and intimate relation between Art and 
social life. We become aware that the expansion of the school 
of landscape painters went with the honour paid to Nature; in 
this Ruskin’s insistence on the finest qualities of art-work largely 
helped. In the great name of Turner we have a master of English 
modern Art; in Wm. Morris the dedication of Art to daily life ; 
in Watts the nobler flights of Art as a teacher of highest principles ; 
and let me venture to add in Giovanni Segentini, so lately dead, a 
splendid example of the genius of a peasant fired by his snowy 
Alps into most original and brilliant painting. There may yet be 
a Romantic period of Art, which will give a much needed bright- 
ness and purity to the homes of the people in the days to come. 


IV. 


Finally, let us consider briefly the future, as touched by the 
genius of this most interesting period. ‘The romantic move- 
ment,” says Professor Herford, “has enriched the blood of the 
literature, and the results of it are seen even in writings hostile 
to it.” A new grouping of literary phenomena is coming. 

The influences are naturally very various. They were first 
religious in tendency ; afterwards of a civic and a social mould. 
The results are as varied as the causes: we leave the cast-iron road 
of Pope and Addison, trim and exact, for the thousand varieties 
and incidents of a country walk. 

At first the German Romanticists shewed a strong tendency 
towards the Roman Church. The new letters rallied men to 
aristocracy and privilege; no wonder that cynical Heine, watching 
all from Paris pavements in 1833, described the movement as being 
hostile to all liberty of thought. He lavished scorn on charming 
De la Motte Fouqué, whose Undine he bitterly calls “ the eternal 
sing-song of medieval rubbish” (p. 140). Paris could not enter 
into the filmy creation of Undine, or the glowing language, the 
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weird imaginations of Albert Diirer’s Death and the Knight, as 
interpreted in De la Motte Fouqué’s Fahreszeiten. And Heine, 
keen observer, was right, and the story-teller wrong. The study 
of medizval legends is in itself a wearisome affair, even when it 
has in it the germ of a new life. The chief blunder of the School 
was made by A. W. Schlegel, in praising a return to medieval 
gloom. All advance and present forms of healthy life are lost if 
we follow this path: it is like the dreary result of the architectural 
enthusiasm (an artistic consequence of the same School) which 
calls medizval building “the noble energy of ancient times now 
lost”; and, because we must fain admire the wonders of old 
Cathedrals, we cease to invent; we build poverty-stricken copies 
of ancient glories. Heine hits this off exactly with his merciless 
tongue— They made pilgrimages to Rome, where the vicegerent 
of Christ reinvigorated them, and the consumptive German Art 
with asses’ milk.’” He was thinking of Overbeck’s followers. 

I remember in my young days—say about sixty years ago—the 
thrill that the Legend of the Sangraal, and Tennyson’s use of it, 
shot through my young blood. This was long before Charles 
Dodgson’s Hunting of the Snark was written as a comic treat- 
ment of the search for the Sangraal mystery, a reaction against the 
sacred yearnings of our young imaginations. 

It has been said with some truth, that “the spirit of Greece, 
the class‘cal Hellenic spirit, is the true antithesis of the spirit of 
ecclesiasticism ” ; and it was the shaking off of the bonds of old 
classical tradition that gave a chance to churches and ecclesiastics, 
of which they swiftly took advantage. This is why we have seen 
of late times a singular retrogression of thought, and an eagerness 
to substitute authority for independence of thought and action ; 
a phenomenon very plain in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

Romanticism had little effect on religious thought in France or 
Germany : what there was of it was either quickly quenched by 
the cold douches of the church, or turned in other minds into 
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a defence of privilege and feudalism. In England the school 
had a wider range. A few, indeed, took refuge within the strong 
arms of the Roman Church. Of these the most notable was 
Newman, whose well-known and beautiful poem expresses the 
working of a devout and anxious spirit in days of intellectual 
stress. Walking on the deck of the steamboat, on his way, in 
1833, from Rome to Marseilles; as the ship passed through the 
Straits of Bonifacio, the flashes of a lighthouse guided her safe 
course; and Lead, Kindly Light, one of the most perfect of 
poems, degraded now to be sung to emotional tunes in church, 
sprang into being in Newman’s troubled brain. Then did the 
eternal eran of Rome flash on his perplexed soul. It was 
the beginning of a great change in him; in which but a scanty 
band of followers went after him towards that “childlike assent 
to the marvellous,” which even took the form of a revolt against 
the methods of modern history. Safe from critics, from doubts, 
from modern men and things, they were happy in having reached 
“the haven where they would be.’”’ But their influence on letters 
and thought also ended there. 

Other Romantic thinkers pressed on. Some joined the High 
Church party; others followed the line of thought which led to a 
fresh study of the social needs of man. A few combined both paths. 

I do not think of travelling into the offensive land of theo- 
logical discussions: enough to say that the tendency to arouse 
wonder, to marvel at the Saint or the Detective, to glide into the 
mists of the legendary world, to give full play to the imagination, 
to cultivate a refined materialism, to worship antiquities in 
medizval art and usage ;—all these things entered in, and we see 
the results around us. Now and then a hero like Mr. Lowder, or 
James Adderley, has succeeded in touching the working man, 
combining, as I said, both paths of thought. From all this, even 
from “ Oxford whispering from her towers the last enchantments 
of the middle ages,’ as Matthew Arnold says, Ruskin stood 
aloof: he gave them such respect as was modified by a con- 
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sciousness that they were not at the heart of things. Their 
antiquarianism leads to surface-shows and trivialities, which hang 
like illfitting garments round the limbs of truth. 

Let us leave these, and consider how the rest of the newer 
Romantic School have borne themselves. Let us first begin with 
the influence of them on the new School of History, nurtured by 
Oxford men. Charles Reade, in his Cloister and Hearth, takes 
the step across from Romantic treatment to historical; he shows 
how History should treat of the nation’s growth, necessities, and 
prospects. He, and my dear friend John R. Green, author of the 
History of the English People, made people realise that there were 
nobler things to be chronicled than successions of monarchs, or 
blunders and crimes of war. They gave to their work, and to 
History, a definite social tone. 

This, however, is but one phase of a general movement of 
thought. We must hasten on to consider the names, many of 
them strong and great, which have carried forward the hope of a 
social reformation in our age. Charles Lamb began the study of 
great cities in his passion for London. He always shows a sweet 
gift of sympathy ; the first-fruits of a sensitive and awakened 
imagination ; in his day England scarcely felt the pressure of the 
social problem. Another forerunner was the working-man’s cham- 
pion in the old Free Trade battle, Ebenezer Elliott, who died in 
1849, the “ Poet of the Poor.” Still, in those days, it was the 
Poor with the big P—an attitude which our artisans rightly resent. 
Elliott had nothing of patronage in him. In these times, when 
the fight between the privileged and the unprivileged has begun 
again—when the benefits of fifty years are forgotten, even by 
those who lived in Chartist days—when no one remembers the 
cruel pinch of life of those days—it is well to recall the utterances 
of this bard of the downtrodden: his words, inspired by generous 
indignation against wrongdoing, breathing out sympathy for the 
sufferings of the brethren, rang clear through the land. 

Let us read his Epitaph on Himself :-— 
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Stop, Mortal! Here thy brother lies— 
The Poet of the Poor. 

His books were rivers, woods and skies, 
The meadow and the moor : 


His teachers were the true heart’s wail, 
The tyrant and the slave— 

The street, the factory, the gaol, 
The Palace—and the grave ! 


Sin met thy brother everywhere ! 
And is thy brother blamed? 

From passion, danger, doubt and care, 
He no exemption claim’d. 


The meanest thing, earth’s feeblest worm, 
He feared to scorn or hat€é ; 

But, honouring in the peasant’s form 
The equal of the great, 


He blessed the stewards, whose wealth makes 
The poor man’s little more— 

Yet loathed the haughty wretch that takes 
From plundered Labour’s store. 


A hand to do, a head to plan, 
A heart to feel and dare— 

Tell man’s worst foes, here lies the man 
Who drew them as they are. 


Of this fine company is William Watson, though perhaps more 
political than social. 

One would have liked to number with these bards the humorous 
Tom Hood, but he died in 1842; and the Song of the Shirt, the 
trumpet call for an assault on the demon of sweating, must never 
be forgotten in a picture of the age. It called attention to the 
unchecked misery of defenceless women. 


O God! that bread should be so dear 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! 


gives us the note of the terrible call. 
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And side by side, and far better, comes Mrs. E. B. Browning’s 
Cry of the Children. 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning their young heads ’gainst their mothers, 
And ¢hat cannot stop their tears. 


The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west— 


But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ! 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others— 
In the country of the free. 


Here, too, we may surely bring in a noble Anglo-American, 
Mr. Lowell, who did more than any man to bring together the 
branches of the English speaking world. His poem, which’ I shall 


venture to quote, sounds a special United States note; it is full 
of the hope of the future. We English aré so readily discouraged, 
wé have hardly heart to hope; our brethren over-sea are buoyant, 
and still know that they are fulfilling Canning’s pregnant saying, 
when he said we must “call in the New World to adjust the 
balance of the Old”—a noble phrase that was a call fat more 
resonant than Canning ever thought it could be. 


God wills, man hopes ; to common souls 
Hope is but vague and undefined, 

Till from the poet’s tongue the message rolls 
A blessing to his kind. 


Never did Poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me as when 

I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To the lives of coarsest men. 
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It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 

High souls, like those few stars that come in sight 
Once in a century— 


But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 


To write some earnest verse on him, 
Which, seeking not the praise of Art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 


He who doth this, in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day, 

But surely shall be crown’d at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye. 


A Poem of the Age. 


Finally, let me commend to your thoughts the modern poetry 
of Great Cities; and the vast opening here for a man of genius 
and true sympathy. Ruskin, great as he is for the worker, is 
here at fault. The big squalid town appalled him. His revolu- 
tionary book, Unto this Last, does not directly attack this grand 
and lurid problem: he shuddered at the squalid. William Morris 
was more truly the man of the people, though even in him it is 
rather the creed of the Socialist than the enthusiasm for working 
men’s ideals. Tennyson, too, had a touch of this: but only for 
the countryman, not for the town artisan His statesman of the 
future in In Memoriam is a splendid piece of brilliant contrast, 
and would deserve a place here had we time. 

But as it bears more directly on town problems, I should like to 
read to you a striking poem by Herbert Burrows, whose words 
ring true, and have the hopeful note :— 
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STREET MUSIC. 


They were but the Street Musicians ; 
Had tramped for many a mile; 
For the richer side of the city 
Had given them never a smile— 
So they came to a crowded alley 
Where a bitter and ceaseless strife 
For a crust of bread and a garret 
Was the sum of the people’s life; 


Where the fathers were worn and feeble, 
And the sons were hollow of face, 
And the daughters had lost their beauty 

For lack ot a breathing space— 
Where the children played in the gutter 

*Mid garbage and filth and dirt, 
While their weary starving mothers 

Were living “the Song of the Shirt.” 


The musicians stood for a moment, 
Then they softly began to play— 
And from flute and harp and viol 


Rose the song of a bygone day: 
Through the hovel-homes of that alley, 

Swept the murmurous voice of the sea, 
The breezes from off the hill tops, 

And the carollings of the lea. 


The notes of the lark and the linnet, 
Floated quivering through the air, 
And the scent of cowslips and daisies 
Seemed to steal up the broken stair. 
The children came nearer and nearer, 
Forgetting their sorrowful play, 
And for a sweet moment the fathers 
Recalled their childhood’s day. 


The music died out in soft sweetness, 
Entwined with a passion of pain, 

And the struggle for crust and garret 
Claimed the life of the toilers again. 
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But their hearts had been softened and strengthened 
In the midst of life’s endless wail 

For the Art which is sister to heaven 
For a moment had lifted the veil. 


They say that the people are brutal— 
That their instincts of beauty are dead— 
Were it true, shame on those who condemn them 
To the desperate struggle for bread. 
But they lie in their throats as they say it, 
For the People are tender of heart, 
And a wellspring of beauty lies hidden 
Beneath all life’s fever and smart. 


We deal now with new forms of Democratic Poetry—and 
here again we must look over to America, for the non-rhyming, 
rhythmical poems of Walt Whitman stand up as experiments in the 
new informal manner. In his writings and those of many others 
we feel that, as has been said: “ The Keynotes of Democratic 
Poetry are Freedom, Equality, and Love”—a phrase which 
re-echoes the old French description. The spirit of them grasps 


town problems from beginning to end; it shows how far the 


Romanticists of our day have passed from Scott’s feudalism and 
medizvalism to the wants of the people and pressure on their life. 

Perhaps I may venture to name among these lesser poets, 
whose muse is simple, and maybe rude, the name of Edward 
Carpenter, a man of cultivation, and a science teacher. And, if 
it does not weary you altogether, I will add a specimen, to my 
mind of unusual force and excellence, in a poem by Miss Eva 
Anstruther : it appeared this year in the Westminster Gazette, and 
has in it the graphic inspiration which comes from the sadness of 
City life. 

THE MADONNA OF THE STREETS. 


Above her head a People’s Dwelling towered 
Flat over flat, cramped, iron-balconied, 
Dreary, symmetrical, monotonous. 

The mid-day air was foul with putrid smells, 
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And on the scorching pavement at her feet 
Groups of slim children shouted, playing games 
With broken buttons, bits of wood and straw, 
Or mimic cricket,—half a lath for bat. 

A hurdy-gurdy jangled worn-out tunes, 

And shrill-voiced women gossiped on the kerb; 
While from the Public-houses down the street 
Surged noisy waves of drunken argument. 


Deaf to the noise, unconscious, all absorbed, 

An undergrown and half-developed thing, 

Mere child in years, yet with a woman’s face, 
Deep scarred with marks of care, and pain, and fear, 
Huddled she sat upon the steep stone stair, 

Her weakness strength, to guard one weaker still. 
Close to her breast a puny child she held, 
White-faced and pitiful, with sad wide eyes, 

His head lay on her shoulder ’gainst her face, 
One little out-stretched hand caressed her neck ; 
He nestled close, and she bent over him, 

They seemed alone, these two, in all the world. 


Thus crouched she humbly on the lowest step, 
In love and awe, oblivious of the world, 

Nor ever dreamt that she and her pale babe, 
Held claims divine, as the Old Painters saw. 
What though no halo orbed a perfect face 
’Gainst lovely glimpse of cypress-crowned hill !— 
Her only background a dark common stair— 
Love’s tenderness divine was in her eyes, 
Love’s strength divine in her protecting arms, 
Unconscious, meek, unreverenced she sat, 

All her dear world held safe against her heart, 
The type eternal of all Motherhood. 


With this piece, let me close a long and feeble attempt to bring 
before you a great literary period, in the close of which we are 
now walking, with some brief guesses as to the future before us. 
It has been well said that the Churches, the Parties, the Humanists, 
and the Scientists have now all given themselves to solve these social 
problems. The nation calls aloud for some Prophet. He must 
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grasp the weapon before him, wielding the power of the musical 
pen, the poetry of the future; with it let him boldly rebuke vice, 
in high places too; let him be a valiant champion of the struggling 
many. The efforts now made, blindly but hopefully, must be 
concentrated, organized: it needs the divine gift of poetic genius 
to see the evil clearly and to awaken hope. It must rise above 
the good-hearted spirit which thinks its duty done by “A Day 
in the Country,” must even rise above the higher flight of a 
University Slum-Settlement: it must call to aid Temperance 
Revivals and Salvation Lasses. 

The artisan should have his hands free: in some Garden City 
of the future we may copy and expand Mr. Cadbury’s splendid 
example at Bournville. Then, perhaps, in some higher view of 
the Divine Message, we may find the solution for the unfairness 
of Society. It must be in some way by a hallowed creation of 
a true Brotherhood of Man, with the Sermon on the Mount as 
the grand Law, as the new Charter of a Free People, happy 
Patriots, because independent, yet self-controlled in their lives ; 
and that again because they have the possibilities of happy homes, 
blessed by the loving spirit of the Gospel of Christ. 

Then will be made plain what we can scarcely now believe; the 
equality and the happiness of man—lIt will be Robert Burns’ old 
refrain once more, with a still higher sense: 


“A man’s a man for a’ that.” 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF LOVE: BEING 
THE REVELATION OF THE UNKNOWN EROS. 


By the Rev. J. Hunter Smith, M.A. 
én’ ebruxig ry peylorn mapa Oedv i) rovavrn pavia didora. 


SYNOPSIS. 


The Age of Chivalry and Gallantry—Dante’s Love for Beatrice and Petrarch’s 
for Laura—The Courts of Love—Sordello—Euripides and Spenser on the evil 
influence of Love—Mr. William Watson on Beauty as the goal of the struggles 
in the Universe—Love substituted as the goal—Browning, Emerson, the 
Symposium of Plato, Augustine, Mysticism, Rolle of Hampole—The element of 
selfishness in Mysticism—Jacopo dei Benedetti and the Love of the infant Jesus, 
George Meredith on the purifying influence of paternity, Shelley’s 4/astor—Love 
as an inoperative emotion, the evolution of Love in the future—Walt Whitman 
and the democratic Eros—“ We know not what we shall be.” 


AN) HERE are two little books in my library I prize 
ara) 


ya almost above any others, alike for their charm and 
WA the light they throw upon the thoughts of men. 
LC They are The Sonnets of Europe and The Sonnets of 
— the Century. The Sonnets of Europe range through 
the centuries, and in them are represented the sonneteers of all 
the countries of Europe. It would not be much exaggeration to 
say that the theme of nearly every sonnet is Love, while the pre- 
vailing theme of the Sonnets of the Nineteenth Century is the 
soul in its relation to the Universe. 

How is it that for centuries the sexual instinct, when it was not 
gross, was elevated into a religious sentiment that transcended all 
others, that man regarded woman with feelings of awe and 
devotion such as in these days he pays to none but the Creator or 
Christ, that the frail girl, the bashful maiden, equally with the 
imperious woman of the world, could bring the hardiest warrior, 
the war-worn veteran to his knees, nay, that the mere picture of 
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her in his imagination fired the doughtiest knight to new enter- 
prises, or brought all heaven before his eyes? 

When I ask these questions of myself, I find I am called upon 
for an almost superhuman effort of the historic imagination. Lust 
one can understand, love one can understand, the interchange of 
sentiment or thought ne two beings of different sexes in 
intimate and sacred bonds of union far transcending the bonds 
of friendship, one can understand. 

But in the chivalrous devotion of the knight to the lady there 
is not necessarily, though there is frequently, the passion of lust, 
there is seldom any interchange of thought or sentiment, yet 
there is elevation of soul, inspiration, self-sacrifice, purification. 

It is a quaint thought that seeks some interpretation for this 
devotion in regarding it as a development of animal worship. 
The mystery of instinct caused men to worship animals. The 
mystery of sex caused men to worship women. “The eternal 
feminine,” says Goethe, “leadeth us onward.” 

Woman, theoretically, with the Roman was a slave, practically 
she shared his counsels and the rule of his household. Woman 
with the Greek was usually, if his wife, the mere bearer of his 
children, if his mistress, the toy of his passions. The Teuton 
barbarians introduced civilization to the more human ideal of 
domesticity. The spirit of asceticism made of woman a danger 
and a mystery. If pity is akin to love, mystery is akin to 
devotion. The contrast between the wild, rugged life of the 
knight seeking the meed of honour through scenes of fury and 
bloodshed, and that of woman gentle and retired, pitiful and 
prayerful, helped to excite the sentiment of veneration in the 
ruder soul for the gentler. The worship of the Virgin, due to 
the feeling of remoteness with which man had come to regard the 
high-throned Divine Christ, Judge of the great Assize, tended to 
consecrate ideal Womanhood. Woman had been exalted to the 
throne of heaven: it was not unnatural that woman should 
become the object of almost religious adoration upon earth. The 
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motto of chivalry was Dieu et ma dame. The love of God and 
the ladies was enjoined on the knight as a single duty. He who 
was faithful and true to his mistress was held sure of salvation in 
the theology of castles, though not of cloisters. To be gallant 
was to be brave, but to display valour in the protection of the 
fair and feeble, in words and deeds of fantastic courtesy, often 
culminating in fanaticism. 

The noble side of this worshipful attachment has found classic 
expression in the farewell address of the chaste Arthur to his 
guilty queen that forms one of the noblest passages in the Idylls 
of the King: , 


“To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until they won her: for indeed I know 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thoughts and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth and all that makes a man.”’ 


And these words, with their inimitable grace and stateliness, do 
sum up sentiments that pervade the sonnets of Europe. 

Thus Guido Guinicelli, the poet of Bologna, whom Dante 
regarded as his father, and who rhymed of love no longer as a 
fashionable pastime, but as the medium of philosophic truth, says 
of his lady “No man may think of evil, seeing her.” — sx 

This is the germ of the classic expression of the sentiment 
which is found in that which by many is regarded as the finest of 
Dante’s sonnets : , os 


“So gentle seems my lady and so pure 
When she greets anyone, that scarce the eye 
Such modesty and brightness can endure, 
And the tongue, trembling, falters in reply. 
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She never heeds, when people praise her worth, 
Some in their speech, and many with a pen, 
But meekly moves as if sent down to earth 
To show another miracle to men. 
And such a pleasure from her presence grows 
On him who gazeth, while she passeth by,— 
A sense of sweetness that no mortal knows 
Who hath not felt it—that the soul’s repose 
Is woke to worship, and a spirit flows 
From forth her face that seems to whisper ‘Sigh !’” 


Beatrice died in 1290, and Dante closed the Vita Nuova in these 
words :— 


“It was given unto me to behold a very wonderful vision, wherein 
I saw things which determined me that I would say nothing further 
of this most blessed one, until such time as I could discourse more 
worthily concerning her. And to this end I labour all I can, as she 
well knoweth. Wherefore if it be His pleasure through whom is the 
life of all things, that my life continue with me a few years it is my hope 
that I shall yet write concerning her what hath not yet been written 
before of any woman. After the which may it seem good unto Him 
who is the Master of Grace that my spirit should go hence to see the 
glory of its lady, to wit, of that blessed Beatrice who now gazeth 
continually on His countenance, gui est per omnia secula benedictus, 
Laus Deo.” 


This passage was written probably in Dante’s twenty-eighth 
year. The consecration of his younger manhood was the love of 
Beatrice. She made him a poet. Beatrice in her lifetime had 
been to him the revelation of beauty and all good, lifting her 
lover above the region of sordid thoughts, and opening to him a 
sphere of spiritual intelligence. The spirit of Beatrice accom- 
panied him through the labyrinths of speculation. The brightness 
of her glorified face lifted him from sphere to sphere of Paradise. 
Yet it is not Beatrice who leads him into the presence of the 
Beatific Vision. 

Beatrice had been to him the exponent of heavenly wisdom, 
as revealed to him in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas. St. 
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Bernard was to be to him the exponent of the rapture of heavenly 
love, the high and mystic type of which the Saint had found 
enshrined in the Canticles of Solomon and in the personality of 
the Virgin Mother. 

Petrarch’s love for Laura was of a different type. It seemed 
to him an error and a sin because it clashed with an ascetic 
impulse which had never been completely blunted. He too, 
however, finds an exaltation in regarding his love as the ideal 
of womanhood :— 


“Doth any maiden seek the glorious fame 
Of chastity, of strength, of courtesy? 
Gaze in the eyes of that sweet enemy 
Whom all the world doth as my lady name. 
How honour grows, and pure devotion’s flame, 
How truth is joined with graceful dignity ; 
Here thou mayest learn, and what the path may be 
To that high heaven which doth her spirit claim ; 
Here learn soft speech beyond all poets’ skill, 
And softer silence, and those holy ways, 
Untold, unutterable by human heart.” 


In another passage he speaks of Laura as 


“The bloom of virtue, purity’s clear spring 
To cleanse away base thoughts and passions wild. 
- * - . . 


“The sweet completeness of thy life it is 
That saved my soul: no other peace I find.” 


Dante and Petrarch raised the passion of Love to a higher 
level. The sentiment was subsequently indulged in to a fantastic 
degree by the Courts of Love. 

In the language of Dean Church: ‘ The age of the Courts of 
Love which Chaucer reflected, and which subsequently passed on 
through him to Spenser, are to us simply strange and abnormal 
states through which society has passed, to us beyond under- 
standing and almost beyond belief. To perpetuate love-making 
as one of the first duties and necessities of a noble life, the space 
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which it must fill in the cares and thoughts of all gentle and 
high-reaching spirits, the unrestrained language of admiration and 
worship, the unrestrained yielding to the impulses, the anxieties, 
the pitiable despair and agonies of love, the subordination to it 
of all other pursuits and aims, the weeping and wailing and self- 
torturing which it involves, all this is so far apart from what we 
know of actual life, the life not merely of work and business, but 
the life of affection and even of passion, that it makes the picture 
of which it seems so necessary a part, seem to us in the last 
degree unreal, unimaginable, grotesquely ridiculous.” 

But it is a primary canon in the study of history that the 
manners and customs of an age should be estimated by the 
standard not of the age which follows it, but of the age which 
precedes. 

Now the age of the Courts of Love was the age of the Crusades. 
The characteristics of the period immediately preceding the 
Crusades were fraud and force. On these the Court of Love 
exercised a revolutionary influence. It taught that affection was 
to be the price of worth: that woman was to be wooed, deferred 
to, and cherished: that there were seasons wherein the strong 
were to rely no longer on their strength, and wherein victory was to 
be won by generous devotion and graceful submission. The Court 
of Love recognised existing gallantry, and so far as lay within 
its power legalised it. But it insisted on unswerving fidelity to 
a single lover: it promoted lofty sentiment and discouraged mere 
appetite: and it stamped with opprobrium those who disregarded 
its regulations. Thus it offered a formidable barrier to coarse 
and indiscriminate licentiousness. The first law of chivalrous love 
was that the knight was to win the esteem and affection of his 
lady by deeds of manhood. 


“The envoys of the heart should be 
The noble deeds of chivalry ; 
A daring charge, an escalade, 
A knight or banner captive made ; 
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A pass against a host maintained ; 

A name through trials borne unstained : 
Thus love most eloquently speaks, 

This is the homage maiden seeks!” 


This view of life did not escape ridicule: the following instruc- 
tions supposed to be given by a lady to her knight form a parody 


on the preceding passage :— 


“ * Adventures seek for love of me, 

I want a knight to brag on, 

Of giants slaughter two or three, 
Besides a fiery dragon! 

Then there are lands whose men they bake, 
Though many folk deny it! 

I'd like to know if it be so, 
So just to please me, try it! 

I'd like a petted crocodile, 
I'd like a servile demon, 

A unicorn—at least his horn— 
All these are things I dream on. 

I'd like a pheenix, or a fay, 
Or satyr to keep by me: 

You’re sure to meet them by the way, 
So do now gratify me!’ 

The knight said ‘ Yes,’ and, bowing low, 
His fiery courser spurred off : 

But whether he did these things or no 
Is what I never heard of.” 


It was, it would seem, Sordello, the hero of Browning’s early 
poem, who raised the tone of Provengal poetry to that of a noble 
and reverential love. Sordello, who has been immortalised 
through the mention of his name by Dante, was born about the 
end of the twelfth century. He enjoyed some position as knight 
in the house of Raymond Berenger III, the last Count of 
Provence. He chose Raymond’s daughter Beatrice as the ideal 


object of his love. This lady was the wife of Charles of Anjou, 
the brother of S. Louis. 
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As the amorous metaphysics developed the lady became an 
abstraction of exalted beauty, the lover an interpreter of the 
theory of love: the most personal of passions lost the character 
of individuality. Euripides puts into the lips of his heroine 
Medea, a wish that there had been no such calamity to the human 
race as the difference of sex, and that children had been sent 
direct from the gods, and placed in the temples. The high spirit 
of the wizard princess loathed the pains and indignity of child- 
bearing, and had had bitter experience of the torments of love, 
the fires of jealousy, the terrors and desolation that ensue upon 
desertion. 

Spenser, in his Masque of Cupid, suggests the same arraign- 
ment of this ordinance of heaven, when, in his Masque of Cupid, 
he makes all the evil concomitants of Love pass before us in a 
fantastic procession, every personage in which represents some 
torture to which Love has exposed both sexes of the human race 
through all the ages—Desire, Doubt, Danger, Fear, Dissemblance, 
Suspicion, Grief, Fury, Despite, Cruelty, Reproach, Repentance, 
Shame, Strife, Anger, Care, Unthriftyhood, Riot, Dread, Poverty, 
and Death with Infamy. 

These imps, demons, goblins have been less sparing of all sorts 
and conditions of men than Death himself. Love, like death, has 
his dance, and almost as universal. 


“Love is strong as death: ardent passion is as obdurate as Sheol : 
the flashes thereof are flashes of fire, even a flame sent by Jehovah.” 


Think only of the typical instances of Love’s victims as repre- 
sented in the masterpieces of literature. They pass before our 
mental vision as ideal figures representing millions of forlorn 
sisters of all ages and all countries. Gently-matured and sub- 
missive Griseldas and Ophelias, Desdemonas loyal even to a 
murderous lord, girlish Juliets tossed by innocent passion between 
contending factions, saintly Marguerites appalled in the meshes 
of unholy toils, queenly-souled Didos disdainfully struggling with 
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a passion despised ; holiest confidences betrayed, self-sacrificing 
devotion abused, the sweetest and most sacred virtues soured and 
desecrated by the vilest pollution. And on the part of men 
brilliant careers, noblest ambitions abandoned or flung away, high 
aspirations, fame, honour, power laid at the feet of the most frail 
or the most foolish. Kingdoms and commonalties wrecked and 
ruined, unnatural hatreds engendered between fathers and sons, 
mothers and daughters; all that is loftiest, noblest, most hallowed 
made the toys of the lowliest, the vilest, the most foul. 

Such visions would tend to make us despair did we see no 
progress, did we feel that nothing better has been evolved out 
of this seeming confusion, this turmoil in the souls of men, this 
derangement in the organization of the world. 

This something to which these conflicting passions are tending, 
while they seem to be rending one another to pieces on the way, 
has been expressed in strenuous and stately language by Mr. 
William Watson, language which it is much to my purpose to 
quote, though I must accept it with a difference :— 


“ With oceans heedless round her feet, 

And the indifferent heaven above, 
Earth shall the ancient tale repeat 

Of wars and tears and death and love; 
And, wise from all the foolish Past, 
Shall, peradventure, hail at last 
The advent of that morn divine, 

When nations may as forests grow, 
Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 

Nor beeches wish the cedars woe, 
But all in their unlikeness blend 
Confederate to one common end— 
Beauty ; the Vision whereunto, 

In joy with panting from afar, 
Through sound and odour, form and hue 

And mind and clay and warm and star, 
Now touching goal, now backward hurled, 
Toils the indomitable world.” 
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Is it not possible that we may win a loftier, truer, and more 
blissful expansion of this noble thought, if for Beauty we substitute 
Love as the final goal? 

For the subtlest and noblest expression of this view we must 
go to an older and deeper poet than Mr. Watson. This is the 
message on this subject of Mr. Browning. 


“I can believe this dread machinery 
Of sin and sorow 
Devised—all pain, at most expenditure 
Of pain by Who devised pain—to evolve 
By new machinery a counterpart, 
The moral qualities of man—how else? 
To make him love in turn and be beloved, 
Creative and self-sacrificing too, 
And thus eventually Godlike.” 


All life, with Browning, is but treading the ‘‘love-way,” and 
no wanderer can finally lose it. The wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not wander therein. 

He who has learnt to love in any way has, according to 
Browning, ‘“‘ caught God’s secret.”” Emerson has given utterance 
to the same idea in stately prose : 


“ Love is a fire that, kindling its first embers in the narrow nook of 
a private bosom, caught from a wandering spark out of another heart, 
glows and enlarges until it warms and beams upon multitudes of men 
and women, upon the universal heart of all, and so lights up the world 
and all nature with its generous flames.” 


I quote Professor Jones: 


“The love of the sexes from this point of view develops into the 
finer instincts of the yearning of soul for soul. It puts us into training 
for a love which knows not sex, nor person, nor partiality ; but which 
seeks virtue and wisdom everywhere to the end of increasing virtue and 
wisdom. The whole creation is nothing but love incarnate, a pulsation 
from the divine heart. Every event in the history of the world and 
of man is explicable as the bursting into new form of this elemental, 
all-pervading power. The permanence in change of nature, the unity 
in variety, the strength which clothes itself in beauty, are all mani- 
festations of love.” 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF LOVE, 


In the light of love man sees a good in evil, and a hope in ill- 
success, and recognises that mankind are— 


“ All with a touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, upward tending all though weak ; 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get at him.” 


And again : 


“ Life with all its yields of joy and woe 
And hope and fear 


Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love, | 
How love might be, hath been, indeed, and is.’ 


Our destiny is to grow through love into the life of all things. 
Love is thus the central principle of life—the power that holds 


the Universe together, the clue to all meanings, the condition of 
all knowledge. 


**O world, as God has made it, all is beauty, 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty.” 


As love springs where beauty is felt, so duty is joy where love 
is its ground. 


Sighs and serenades on earth are meant to lead up to something 
better than halos and harps in heaven. 

These high thoughts probably have their origin in the discourse 
on love recorded in Plato’s Symposium. That work is the Pagan 
Holy of Holies, wherein are enshrined the best thoughts on Love 
and its evolution. 1 will read to you a passage from the brilliant 
translation of one to whom I owe much, the late Master of Balliol, 
whose life was one long loving devotion to the awakening and 
training of the minds and souls of youth :— 


“He who would proceed aright in this matter should begin in 
youth to visit beautiful forms; and, first, if he be guided by his 
instincts aright, to love one such form only—out of that he should 
create fair thoughts, and soon he will of himself perceive that the 
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beauty of one form is akin to the beauty of another; and then, if 
beauty in form in general is his pursuit, how foolish he would be not 
to recognise that the beauty in every form is one and the same! And 
when he perceives that he will abate his violent love of the one, which 
he will despise and deem a small thing, and will become a lover of all 
beautiful forms ; in the next stage he will consider that the beauty of 
the mind is more honorable than the beauty of outward form. So 
that, if a virtuous soul have but little comeliness, he will be content 
to love and tend him, and will search out and bring to the birth 
thoughts which may improve the young, until he is compelled to con- 
template and see the beauty of institutions and laws, and to understand 
that the beauty of them all is of one family, and that personal beauty 
is a trifle ; and after laws and institutions he will go on to the sciences, 
that he may see their beauty, being not like a servant in love with the 
beauty of one person or institution, himself a slave and narrow-minded, 
but, drawing towards and contemplating the vast sea of beauty, he 
will create many fair and noble thoughts and notions in boundless love 
of wisdom ; until on that shore he grows and waxes strong, and at last 
the vision is revealed to him of a single science, which is the science 
of beauty everywhere. 

“The true order of going or being led by another to the things of 
love, is to use the beauties of earth as steps along which he mounts 
upwards for the sake of that other beauty, going from one to two, and 
from two to all fair forms, until from fair notions he arrives at the 
notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows what the essence of 
beauty is. 

“If man had eyes to see the true beauty, the divine beauty, pure 
and clear and unalloyed, do you not see that in that communion only, 
beholding beauty with the eye of the mind, he will be enabled to 
bring forth not images of beauty, but realities, and bringing forth and 
nourishing true virtue to become the friend of God, and immortal if 
mortal man may? Would that be an ignoble life?” 


Here, you see, Dante and Plato have travelled much the same 
road and reached the same goal. Yet it is quite certain that Dante 
never read the Phedo or the Symposium in the original, nor is 
there reason to suppose that he was even remotely acquainted with 
their true substance in scholastic compendiums. 

Between Plato and Dante as an expounder of the meaning of 
Love lies the great Latin Father St. Augustine, a thinker who— 
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in the language of Harnack—lived at the end of the ancient time, 
and who projected his life over the centuries of the new. 

The contribution made by Augustine in the evolution of the 
idea of Love is that he has, if I may so speak, focussed its object, 
setting before his own imagination and that of all who come after 
him the comparatively clear vision of an ideally good Being as the 
object of man’s affections, the centre to which they may be 
directed, and from which they may be radiated on all other beings. 

At the very beginning of the Confessions he declares that the 
longing for such a being to love is the ground for the restlessness 
of men’s hearts, that the finding of this object for their love alone 
can give them rest. “ Thou, Lord, hast made us after Thine own 
image, and our hearts are ever restless till they find rest in Thee.” 

At the end of the Confessions, when at last he seems to himself 
to have found God, he bursts into a rhapsody of almost too 
intimate a nature to be read aloud, unless indeed to the accompani- 
meit of soft music. It is the kind of language that has been the 
making of history, the history of the imagination of men’s hearts 
and the emotions of men’s souls. The Latin, too, is of a new 


character in the history of language; the language of civic life is 
learning to adapt itself to express the innermost thoughts of the 
heart, and its accents in the new phase have been aptly likened 
(by Mr. J. A. Symonds) to a “ plangent melody.” 


“Too late I loved Thee, Beauty, so old and yet so new, too late I 
loved Thee. And, behold! Thou wert within and I without, and 
there I sought thee ; and in my deformity rushed amidst those beau- 
teous forms which Thou hadst made. Thou wert with me, but I 
was not with Thee. ‘Things held me far from Thee, which, unless 
they had their being in Thee, had no being. Thou didst call and 
cry aloud and break through my deafness. Thou didst blaze forth and 
shine and scatter my blindness. ‘Thou wast fragrant, and I draw in 
my breath and I pant for Thee. I tasted and I hunger and thirst. 
Thou touchedst me and I burned for Thy peace. . . And 
sometimes Thou admittedst me to an affection very unusual to my 
inmost soul : rising to a strange sweetness which, if it were perfected 
in me, I know not what could ever be which this life could not be.” 
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This is the prattle of Mysticism in its infancy ; the Mystic is 
one who claims to be able to see God and divine things with the 
inner eye of the soul—a direct apprehension as the bodily eye 
apprehends colour, as the bodily ear apprehends sound. The 
method of the Mystic is simply contemplative: he does not argue 
or generalise or infer: he reflects, broods, waits for light ; with 
him “function is smothered in surmise,” thought is lost in 
emotion : his exaltation comes to its climax in the ineffable, even 
as Dante, in the moment of most exalted vision in Paradise, 
thought he beheld three empty circles. 

We have, however, to deal with the subject of Mysticism only 
as illustrating the wrong path to the true Eros. For the element 
of selfishness that lurks in the essence of Mysticism annuls its 
claim to have found the love-way to the true Eros. The desire 
of the Mystic is to be alone with God, to have, so to speak, 
a monopoly of God. Not indeed that all mystics abandoned 
themselves to a life of idle contemplation. In theory the mystic 
was often a Pantheist, a Nihilist, a worshipper of self. In practice 
he was often a noble example of humility, benevolence, and 
untiring industry. 

Such a one was Richard Rolle, the hermit of Hampole, who 
was born at Thornton, in Yorkshire, about 1300. Of him his 
biographer, Horstmann, says he is the true father of English 
literature. He would be interesting if for no other reason yet 
from this, that it is probable that his translation of the Psalms 
was the first English version of any part of the Bible. 

Dean Milman claims the Piers Ploughman of Langland as the 
first protest of the Teuton against the oppressive system of Latin 
Christianity. But Rolle preceded Langland, and his utterances, 
though less manly, are more exalted. Langland’s voice is the 
voice of the down-trodden community: he is an English Amos 
protesting against the selfish luxury and injustice of the rich, 
calling on “ judgment to roll down as waters, and righteousness 
as an overflowing stream.” Rolle’s voice is that of the spirit of 
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man : he is the heir of Hosea, and of the Evangelist of Love. He 
feels the mutual yearning of God for man and man for God. 
He is “drawn by the bands of love.” It has indeed been said 
of him that he re-discovered Love, the principle of Christ. He 
re-installed feeling, the principle of life, which had been obliterated 
in the reign of scholasticism. He re-opened the inner eye of 
man, teaching contemplation in solitude, an unworldly life in 
abnegation, in chastity, and charity. He fought against the 
absorption of religion by the interested classes, and re-asserted 
the individual, individual right and conscience, against all tyranny 
both secular and ecclesiastic. 

The account Rolle gives of his psychological history is so 
precise that it is one of the best aids to understand the mental 
development of a mystic. First, he went through the stage of 
purificatio or purgatio, a time of penitence and repentance, of 
ascetic exercises, so as to withdraw the mind from sin and carnal 
affection: as long as any remorse is felt the mind is not yet 
perfectly purified. Then through the stage of i//uminatio, in 
which the mind is kindled to perfect love of God by meditation 
and prayer: then he reaches the third stage, contemplatio or 
* sight,”’ in which man sees into heaven with his ghostly eye, when 
“through the open door of heaven with unveiled face the eye of 
the heart contemplates the heavenly spirits.” In this stage he 
subsequently—the doors of heaven remaining open—experiences 
the three places which he calls calor, canor, dulcor. The canor 
was as it were a divine melody chiming from above, and resound- 
ing in his heart, which henceforth is full of celestial harmony, so 
that his thought, his very prayers turn into songs to Jesus or 
Mary, and that he now modulates what before he was used 
to say. 

Thus, in his youth—the age most fitted for love—he has for- 
saken the love of the world and carnal love, and gives himself 
entirely to divine love. He is subject to no control, to no rule 
but his own. He claims exemption from the Congregation which 
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would tend to disturb the “canor.” Love is his Abbot, the 
only regulator of his conduct. 

Rolle must be judged by his times; they were times of gross 
materialism when immorality and cupidity pervaded all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest: religion was a ceremonial, its 
professors for the most part mystery-mongers, their followers 
cravens. As the vindication of the religion of the heart, and of 
the rights of the individual, and the individual conscience, he was 
a precursor of the Reformation. 

Yet in his search for the ‘“‘ Unknown Eros”’ Rolle, like other 
mystics, for all his warmth and attractiveness, is far from reaching 
the highest ideal. His view is not based on a just and reasonable 
view of the Universe. In Shelley’s melodious language, we see 
in it— 

“The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 


The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 


Rolle’s system tends to a life of dreamy idleness. The eyes of 
such a contemplative saint might easily become with their “ white 
ideal” all “‘statue-blind.” The ordinary mystic (though perhaps 
not Rolle) sinned against nature in the search for nature’s God, 
for he sought the God of Love, not through the human affections, 
but by turning aside from them. His ascetic theories discredit 
the domestic affections which are the pedagogues to virtuous 
living. Rolle represents, if I may so speak, a back-water in the 
river of Love to the great Love ocean. He failed to grasp fully 
the meaning of the nobly sober saying of the Evangelist, “ He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?’’ With what a balmy breath across 
the arid desert of poor Rolle’s solitary and moody life come the 
words of the errant Burns, evoking an ideal picture he so piteously 
failed to realise : 
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“To mak’ a canty clean fireside 
For weans and wife, 
That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life!” 


And, in spite of all their prejudices, across the sterile lives of 
some of the saints, such images would flash even like the vision 
of the dream-children of Charles Lamb. 

I owe to a lady, who chooses to be called Vernon Lee, a 
charming description of one such saint. Jacopo dei Benedetti, a 
fellow-countryman of St. Francis d’Assisi, was born about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, about the time when Dante was 
writing his Purgatory and Paradiso. He was the reputed author 
of the Stabat Mater. He, and not St. Francis, must be regarded 
as the poet of the great religious movement of his period. He 
was a wild, grotesque person, but it is not necessary here to 
analyse his strangely inconsistent character. He pursued with 
invectives Boniface VII, and was cast by that Pope into the 
dungeon of Palestrina. His dwelling was a subterranean hole on 
which opened a cesspool. In this awful place the blessed Jacopone 
had visions which were not nightmares, but visions of love, love 
towards Jesus, expressed as often by the mystics, in language that 
is a variation on the words of the Canticles, such as, ‘‘ Thou art 
locked up in my heart, the little key is lost, thou must remain 
inside.” 

But Jacopone introduces a new note, the love for and the 
delight in the infant Jesus. ‘Heaven and earth are linked 
together since the good God has become a babe, a sweet little 
brother of ours.” 

Jacopone, thus blithely singing in his dungeon of the love of 
the man and the woman for their nursling, answers the philosophic 
Euripides and his child-murdering heroine, by his sweet protesting 
against all dishonour of the life of children. 

St. Francis, in the Song of the Sun, had celebrated the union in 
loving brotherhood of all the children of Nature. Jacopone sees 
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the whole farnily in the stable at Bethlehem. There is the little 
baby, prince of the elect, lying naked among the prickly hay. 
There are St. Joseph and the Virgin contemplating the little 
creature with mingled love and adoration. There are the ox and 
the little ass breathing upon his holy breast. And there are the 
angels, transcendental beings, mingling their homage with the 
holy beasts. ‘In the worthy stable of the sweet baby the angels 
are singing round the little one: they sing and cry out, the 
beloved angels, quite reverend and timid and shy. He lies naked 
and without covering ; the angels shout in the heights.” 

Yes, I think Jacopone in his prison-darkness is nearer the 
discovery of the unknown Eros than the other mystics gazing 
into azure space. Nihil divinum est nisi quod etiam humanum. 
Husband and wife, the beasts of the field and the angels, grouping 
themselves round the divinity of the human babe—this is a symbol 
of the unity of the Universe in a love ordained by its Maker, an 
elemental Love, springing up in the hearts of all human beings 
but the perverted, recognised throughout the ages. This is a 
love that implies fostering tenderness, and far-sighted hope, that 
at once refines and elevates, softens and strengthens, the com- 
bination that images the ideal humanity in this life, and as far as 
we may conjecture, in any other lives that lie before us. 

The purifying influence of paternity has, I think, found classic 
expression in a noble chapter in Mr. Meredith’s Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel. Richard has fallen, as he thinks, too low for his wife’s 
embrace, his body is a “desecrated temple, fit for nothing but a 
dance of devils.” He is a voluntary exile from home in the 
forests of the Rhine when he learns from a friend that he is a 
father. ‘* Hence, fantastic vapours! What are ye to this? Where 
are the dreams of a hero when he learns he has a child? Nature 
is taking him to her bosom. She will speak presently.”” Brooding 
on his newly-revealed condition he pierces into the forest, accom- 
panied only by a little dog. There comes a storm, described as 


only Mr. Meredith can describe. The storm is in sympathy with 
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the tumult in his heart, when its terrors and noise have abated 
there shall come the whisper of a still small voice. In the Temple 
of God all things are now crying out to Richard the sacred name 
of “Father.” ‘The lightning seemed as the eye of heaven, and 
the thunder as the tongue of heaven, each alternately addressing 
him, filling him with awful rapture. Alone there—sole human 
creature among the grandeur and mysteries of storm—he felt the 
representative of his kind, and his spirit rose and marched, and 
exulted, let it be glory, let it be rain.” The storm abates. 


“The rain was now steady; from every tree a fountain poured. 
So cool and easy had his mind become that he was speculating what 
kind of shelter the birds could find, and how the butterflies and moths 
saved their coloured wings from washing. Folded close they might 
hang under a leaf, he thought. Lovingly he looked into the dripping 
darkness of the coverts on each side, as one of their children. 


He had picked up a leveret. 


“He grew aware that the little thing he carried in his breast was 
licking his hand there. The smal] rough tongue going over and over 
the palm of his hand produced the strange sensation he felt. Now 
that he knew the cause the marvel ended; but now that he knew the 
cause, his heart was touched and made more of it. The gentle 
scraping continued without intermission as on he walked. What did 
it say to him? Human tongue could not have said so much just then. 

“Impelled as a man who feels a revelation mounting obscurely to 
his brain, Richard was passing one of those little forest chapels, hung 
with votive wreaths, where the peasant halts to kneel and pray. He 
looked within and saw the Virgin holding her Child. He moved by. 
But not many steps had he gone ere his strength went out of him, and 
he shuddered. What was it? He asked not. He was in other 
hands. Vivid as lightning the spirit of life illumined him. He felt 
in his heart the cry of his child, his darling’s touch. With shut eyes 
he saw them both. They draw him from the depths ; they led him 
a blind and tottering man. And as they led him he had a sense of 
purification so sweet he shuddered again and again.” 


Here, then, we have the unknown Eros drawing Richard de 


profundis—unknown at least in a measure, for Richard has not 
seen his child. 
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And here in this exquisite nineteenth century Idyll we have 
reproduced somewhat the same dramatis persone as in Jacopone’s 
song—for the ox and the little ass breathing on the holy breast of 
the babe we have the confiding leveret, “ brother leveret ”—as St. 
Francis would have called him—licking the hand of the despondent 
sinner ; the angels, indeed, are unseen—but they make their 
presence felt in the serene tranquillity breathed by their joy over 
the penitent: and there is a glimpse in the forest chapel of the 
sweet little brother of ours in his mother’s arms. [The mother of 
Richard’s child is absent as the child is. But am I not for that 
very reason justified in quoting this passage in illustration of my 
theme? The instinct of motherhood has received ample illustra- 
tion in many masterpieces. But I know of no other author who 
has thus glorified the instinct of paternity and shewn its evolution 
in the heart and its power to reveal the ocean of love that girdles 
the world—the Unknown Eros. 

And now it is time to ask what do we mean—what did Mr. 
Patmore mean by the “ Unknown Eros” ? 

Ah, if we could define, the Eros would not be unknown. 

We may not define, we can only use symbols. 

The Unknown Eros is a virgin mountain, a circumference 
which is its own centre. If you divide it, the part exceeds the 
whole. It is a microcosm, yet it reaches to some great world ‘in 
ungauged darkness hid.” It is an ideal unity only attainable 
through multitudinous realities. The legend on its banner is the 
saying of Augustine that Shelley makes use of for the motto of 
Alastor : ‘“* Nondum amabam, et amare amabam, querebam quid 
amarem, amans amare. 

Let us see what contribution Shelley has made to this subject 
in depicting his hero’s character. The poet himself, in prose that 
more than rivals his verse, tells us the design of the poem which 
somewhat resembles that of Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art.” The 
poem represents a youth of uncorrupted feelings and adventurous 
genius led forth by an imagination inflamed and purified through 
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familiarity with all that is excellent and majestic to the contempla- 
tion of the Universe. He thirsts for intercourse with an intelligence 
similar to himself. He images to himself the Being whom he 
loves. Conversant with speculations of the sublimest and most 
perfect natures, the vision in which he embodies his own imagina- 
tions, unites all of wonderful, or wise, or beautiful, which the 
poet, the philosopher, or the lover, could depicture. The intellec- 
tual faculties, the imagination, the functions of sense, have their 
respective requisitions on the sympathy of corresponding powers 
in other human beings. The poet is represented as courting these 
requisitions, and attaching them to a single image. He seeks in 
vain for a prototype of his conception. Blasted by his disappoint- 
ment he sinks to an untimely grave. 

The character of Alastor illustrates the life of its author; his 
moral failures, his loving heart, his selfish conduct, his lofty ideals, 
his humiliating practices. Alastor would make his head do the 
work of his heart, he left warmth in quest for light, he suffered 
the sun to put out the fire. He would leap at a bound over all 
the steps in the Evolution of Love. The Eros is all around and 
within him, but he, like the mystic, would seek the Eros outside. 
The tone of Alastor meets a classic rebuke in the words of 
Browning : 


“How can man love but what he yearns to help?” 


Alastor had no yearning to help. His object was not to 
impart, but to enjoy. But there is no love in mere emotional 
sentiments. Love excludes neither work nor knowledge, and 
having a little sister named Hope is necessarily an Optimist in 
her views—alike of God and man, of the Present and the 
Future, not an otiose, but a helpful Optimist, cheerfully throwing 
herself into all tasks imposed upon her by knowledge or by pity. 

We seem to have seen in the History of the Past that the 
instinct and passion of Love have been gradually refined and 
amplified. The brute instinct of lust became a pure sexual love, 
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developed into the loving sympathy of mind with mind. The 
love of children widened into the love of all that are weak and 
need succour. The power of loving expands with the exercise, 
nor need we forecast any limit to that expansion if we place no 
limit on the duration of the spirit in which it has its home. 

All who have ever attempted to aid others by influence and 
sympathy, all who are recipients of grateful affection in return, 
know the supreme delight of the exercise, the preciousness of its 
reward. They know also the limitation of their powers—the 
weakness of the flesh contrasted with the willingness of the spirit, 
and the spiritual lassitude that ensues on an undue exercise of 
them. 

What if the progress in the infinite series of future states be 
the expansion and strengthening of these powers, so that the love 
that now expends itself on individuals, or on social work, on 
patriotism, or the love of fallen humanity, shall hereafter be able 
to expend itself, without exhaustion, on spirits equivalent in 
number to those of cities, of provinces, of countries, of continents, 
of planets, of solar systems? Have we not in this ideal imaged 
the divinest attribute of Deity, however inadequately, and does 
not the loving optimist believe himself and all members of the 
human race—yes, perhaps all, even the most degraded—to be 
approaching the perfection of God? May not the very existence 
ot evil have for its design the development of Love? For where 
were Love without an object? Love finds its object, as Love 
progresses, not merely in physical or intellectual beauty, but in 
moral and spiritual beauty, even when accompanied by deformity 
and mental simplicity. 

Think of the enormous demands made upon the powers of 
sympathy of Rulers by the loyalty of their subjects displayed on 
ceremonial occasions; Xerxes, weeping over the shortness of 
human life, as he gazed on his thousand subjects from his throne ; 
Napoleon, with an unloving heart, accepting the idolatry of his 
armies ; the loving heart of the Czar, straining to respond through- 
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out exhausting ceremonies to the trustful affection of a myriad 
subjects. To come nearer home, think of our own aged Queen, 
the late Cybele among monarchs, mother and grandmother of 
Kings and Princes, borne through street after street of acclaiming 
crowds representing all the vile and ye aap as well as the good and 
great of her vast dominions, natives of races of varied characteristics, 
in physique and in spirit. Think of a mind capable of under- 
standing, an imagination capable of conceiving all that that means. 
No Christian stoicism, no usage the result of an experience un- 
rivalled in the history of the world, could sufficiently strengthen 
any heart to be recipient of such overwhelming love. Such an 
Eros is unknown on earth. Yet this may be the Eros after which 
we are all reaching. Such an Eros may be the destined possession, 
not alone of exalted persons such as Victoria—exalted not in station 
alone, but in the merited approval and love of myriads of her 
subjects—but of the lowliest dame among them, whose homely 
face is carved with the wrinkles of affectionate solicitude for the 
humblest wants of the meanest household in her realms. 

The unknown Eros was to Victoria on that day the dream of 
the possibility of every kindly thought, issuing from each of those 
loving hearts, finding a conscious receptacle in her heart, and a 
conscious reciprocity. For this she must have felt her impotence, 
for this is to be as God. Yet to this godlike and divine capacity 
it may be we are all progressing, this or something like this may 
be the unknown Eros. 

Nor need we think of the power of this Eros as consumed in 
emotions of pity and sympathy with the weak. The barriers of 
space and time and misapprehension and ignorance removed, choice 
spirits will hold unrestricted and comforting communion with 
choice spirits. The virtuous and the wise will communicate and 
promote virtue and wisdom, soul will pass into soul, not losing 
personality, but combining worthinesses. 

This, however, may be regarded as “lunar politics,” as mere 
romance of speculation. There is, however, an Eros known as 
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yet, perhaps, merely by the fluttering of his wings, who is hovering 
over the earth like a brooding dove, and filling men’s minds with 
peace and goodwill, the democratic Eros, the Eros of camaraderie. 
He has a prophet in Walt Whitman. The angels of his Eros are 
not sentimental young ladies, whose pietism has been unruffled by 
contact with earthly struggles; they are the manly toilers of the 
earth, those capable of self sacrifice, however humble, however 
degraded. ‘Three scythes at harvest, whizzing in a row, from 
three lusty angels with shirts bagged out at their waists. The 
snag-toothed hostler, with red hair, redeeming sins past and to 
come, selling all he possesses, travelling on foot to fee lawyers for 
his brother, and sit by him while he is tried for forgery.” 

“Come, I will make the Continent indissoluble. I will make 
the most splendid race the sun ever shone upon. 

I will make divine, magnetic lands 
With the love of comrades, 
With the life-long love of comrades. 

I will plant companionship thick as trees along all the rivers of 
America, and along the shores of the great lakes, and all over the 
prairies. 

I will make inseparable cities, with their arms about each others’ 
necks, 

By the love of comrades, 
By the manly love of comrades.” 

Whitman forecasts this future for the land that is a congeries 
of nationalities, such as has never been known in the history of 
the world. If there be any truth in the thought of this paper, we 
may adopt the hopes of this high and manly spirit and extend 
them to the limits of our little earth, And more. When the 
Eros—the democratic Eros—the cosmopolitan Eros—has knit all 
nationalities together in the spirit of comradeship, there will still 
be an unknown Eros—keen sighted into millions of hearts, 
sincere and large-hearted, beyond the dreams of man, knitting 
together the myriad populations of unknown worlds. But the 
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nearer vision is enough—or too much—for us. To make it a 
reality is the office of gods, is the ministry of man. It is to this 
realisation all Creation has ever been travelling; for this that 
Beauty is developed to evoke Love, and Deformity to evoke Pity, 
the daughter of Love. To this all the labour and thought on the 
earth are tending. This is the meaning of the agonies of Love’s 

assion, the throes of woman’s travail, the soldier’s wounds and 
death, the patriot’s sacrifice ; and, may I not add as a last word, 
of the Teacher’s struggles and wrestlings with the mind and spirit 
of the newcomers on the scene of this pageantry, when, amid the 
ardours of young men and young women, and the pathos and 
tragedy of their elders’ careers, their tears and laughter play their 
part, sometimes in demoniac antics, sometimes with the purifying 
hilarity of a passing Pippa? 





SCHOOLBOYS AS NAVVIES. 
By J. Lewis Paton, High Master of Manchester Grammar School. 
Ana a) BELIEVE an immense gain in the bodily health and 


“mm happiness of the upper classes would follow on their 
¥) steadily endeavouring, however clumsily, to make the 
9Al physical exertion they now necessarily exert in amusements 
7 definitely serviceable. It would be far better, for instance, 
that a gentleman should mow his own fields than ride over other 
people’s. So spake John Ruskin, and not only spake but acted. 
He was not above scrubbing down the staircase of a Swiss hotel 
that was badly in need of soap and water, and all the world knows 
how he took out the Oxford undergraduates to make the road at 
Hincksey. That piece of road at Hincksey is ofter said to be the 
worst piece of road near Oxford, but the people who are so fond 
of proclaiming the fact are curiously blind to the real point. The 
point is not whether that particular piece of road is as good as the 
adjoining pieces, but whether the men who made it are not better 
men than they would have been, if Ruskin had not delivered them 
from false and foolish conventional notions of gentility. We will 
chance a few bumps on our bicycle, if we can get such men as 
Bishop Paget and Canon Rawnsley. 

Indeed, it is surprising that the spirit of utilitarianism which has 
made such onslaughts on the traditional classical curriculum of the 
schools, should have had as yet nothing to say to the traditional 
curriculum of athletics. ‘Why waste all these hours,” they say, 
“over Latin and Greek verses? Latin verses are no good for 
earning a living.” But is it not equally pertinent, or impertinent, 
to ask: ‘‘ Why waste all these hours and all this physical effort 
over wheeling round a horizontal bar, kicking an inflated bladder, 
and hitting a globular piece of shoddy with all your might round 
four blank walls? Why not utilise all this energy for a useful 
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purpose? Why not plough and make hay, dig and break stones? 
These things would give just as good exercise, and there would be 
something tangible to show for your output of energy.” 

It is an interesting instance of how fashionable prejudice is too 
strong for philosophic logic. The reason that our utilitarian 
reformers of curricula say nothing about the uselessness of games 
is at bottom social. To play cricket is gentee/, to dig potatoes isn’t. 
Dirty play, such as football or steeplechasing, is held in esteem, 
“dirty work” must be left to the ‘lower orders.” 

Not that anyone would dream of abolishing games. The natural 
instinct of play is too deeply implanted for any such attempt to 
succeed. Turn it out with your pitchfork and it will assert itself 
in your classrooms. It is a thoroughly wholesome instinct, and 
perhaps the strongest claim that English teachers have to credit is 
the way they have exploited this natural instinct for the highest 
ends. Physical pluck, self-restraint, promptness of mind, and 
promptness of action are all taught on the playing field in a far 
more effective way than they could be taught by any textbook or 
syllabus of moral instruction. There is, too, a natural zest in 
games which reacts with exhilarating effect on the whole mental 
and moral vitality. Beyond all these, games are an object lesson 
in unselfishness ; they teach what is perhaps of chief importance to 
the budding Briton, the habit of working together with others for 
acommon end. ‘What would you do,” said someone to S. Carlo 
Borromeo, while engaged in a game, “ ‘if your Judge were now to 
appear?”’ ‘TJ would finish the game,” answered the saint ; “ for 
His glory I began it, for His glory I will finish the same.’ 

That is one side of the question, too frequently ignored by 
present-day critics of our public schools. But there is another side 
also, equally liable to be ignored. There has been as much over- 
specialisation in the athletics of our schools as in the teaching. An 
exaggerated inportance is attached to results by boys, teachers, and 
parents alike. Games are no longer a means to an end, they have 
become an end in themselves, and absorb a quite inordinate portion 
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of the time and attention, the reading, and the conversation of the 
boys as they grow up. No expense and no elaboration is spared 
to achieve the utmost pitch of perfection. Our big schools have 
two or three cricket professionals in addition to the regular ground- 
man ; the records of the various athletic events are tabulated year 
by year; they must have cinder-tracks for their races for fear 
their “records” should fall a fraction of a second behind those of 
other schools. Indeed, so much of a fetish have they become that 
the elevation of a Minister to Cabinet rank has been, in boyish 
circles, commonly supposed to have had a very intimate connection 
with the century which his son made a few weeks previous in the 
Eton and Harrow match. 

The inevitable result is that the physical ambitions of our 
young generation and its intellectual interest are unduly focussed 
on the trivial round of cricket, football and rowing. Indeed, with 
the compulsory system in force, wonderfully little scope is allowed 
for any other leisure pursuit, and one hears the complaint that the 
boys who leave the public schools are turned out too much on one 
model, are narrow in their interests, and devoid of originality or 
initiative. Other prophets, among them Professor Mahaffy, warn 
us that the athlete does not shine as a soldier, he is perhaps 
inimitable under certain favourable conditions for spectacular 
effect, but he does not “‘endure hardness,” his fibre is not tough 
enough; he may be good at a charge, but he cannot campaign. 

There is much to be said for the prevalent dissatisfaction with 
the cult of sport at public schools, and it is not surprising if that 
dissatisfaction sometimes takes an extreme form. And yet no one 
who looks back on the history of the public schools for the last 
thirty years, and notes the total disappearance of bullying and those 
coarser vices which surprise us in the Rugby of Arnold's sermons, 
no one who has watched the wholesome effect of the discipline of 
games in an individual case, no one who has considered the moral 
risks of running a large community of boys without some such 
outlet for animal spirits, would for a moment identify himself 
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with the abolitionists. What one desires is that the boys should 
have less done for them and do more for themselves, and that there 
should be a greater variety of choice in the opportunities for out- 
door exercise, even at the risk of losing a good bowler from the 
school eleven, or adding a few seconds to the time for the school 
mile. 

These things are not only desirable, they are proved feasible by 
practice. Shrewsbury, Sedbergh and Bath College boys have all 
done navvy-work on their own playing fields, and now the Man- 
chester boys are doing the same. Abbotsholme, Bedales and 
Clayesmore, the A.B.C. of the reformed schools, make dovecotes, 
boathouses and pavilions, fell trees, dig potatoes, cut and cart hay, 
dig out skating ponds, throw up rifle-butts and erect bridges to 
present as a gift of friendship to the Parish Council. I happened 
to be at Christ’s Hospital when they started on their new garden 
allotments. There was a fine show of linen collars and long 
looped-up coats for the first five minutes, and then one by one 
these impedimenta began to shed themselves on the adjoining fence. 
It reminded me of the way a gardener once explained the difference 
between an amateur and the real article. ‘You see, the gentleman, 
he starts with his collar and coat and all his things on, and he gets 
rid of ’em by degrees, but we start in our shirtsleeves.’’ ‘The 
Christ’s Hospital boy probably knows better now and “starts in 
his shirtsleeves” or his jersey. 

These things are not a mere fad. Manual labour should form 
a part of every liberal education, and self-reliance is one of the 
essential qualities of manhood. The exclusive cult of games tends 
to foster class distinction and beget a contempt for “work.” The 
public schoolboy too frequently has learned to despise the great 
majority of his species. Digging and wheel-barrowing should 
teach him not only to honour work, but also to honour the worker, 
who is a worker indeed. Not unlikely he will have to direct in 
his after life the manual work of others. Even if his line is 
scholarship, he may be called upon to do such work as Professor 
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Flinders Petrie or Mr. A. H. Evans. The “scholar of the spade” 
will be none the worse for some knowledge of how to dig. If 
he becomes an officer or an engineer, he should be ready, when 
occasion requires, to take off his coat and take a hand in the work 
himself, as Moltke charged with his men up the slope of Grave- 
lotte. ‘I will have the gentlemen to haul and draw with the 
mariners,” said Francis Drake. That is the real English tradition 
which has been somewhat obscured in these days of wealth, and 
that is the sort of spirit which will build up worthily that empire 
which Francis Drake helped to found. It is indeed obvious that 
in the coming generations, if our population is still to expand, it 
must expand over seas. We cannot pack in much closer than we 
are already in our tight little island, an increasing number must go 
out and subdue the earth in our half-developed colonies. It is the 
duty of the schools to prepare for these things twenty or thirty 
years ahead and so utilise the leisure time that the rising generation 
shall be fit for pioneer work. In so doing they will be working in 
the line of Paul the tentmaker and many another leader of men 


who thought it no indignity to “labour with their hands”; they 
will be doing something to bridge over that gulf between class and 
class which “ yawns yet unspanned,” and they will be teaching in 
concrete fashion that self-reliance which goes to the making of a 
man. 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF JOHN RUSKIN. 
By James P. Smart. 


O understand and appreciate fully what Ruskin wrote 
: respecting the improvement of our social condition, 
here in England, we should know something of his 
life, and why it was that he turned from his natural 
Nwork—the study of art and the criticism of artists— 
to undertake the thankless task of trying to show his fellow men 
how they could lead better lives, socially and politically. I must 
therefore preface my remarks by giving a brief account of his life 
and work before the time at which he threw himself, heart and 
soul, into the question of the condition of the people. 

His early education was conducted by his mother, who gave 
him an invaluable discipline in thoroughness by compelling him to 
learn long passages by heart, and especially he acquired under her 
that accurate and extensive knowledge of the English Bible, which 
was the chief cause of the unrivalled beauty of his style. His 
mother was Evangelical, almost Calvinistic, in religion, and a 
strict disciplinarian. His father, on the other hand, a man of 
artistic tastes, indulged him in a quiet way, and as the boy grew 
up, gave him everything he wanted, and that always of the best. 
It was his parents’ hope that he would become a clergyman, and 
for that purpose he was sent to Oxford. But the young man’s 
inclination was in quite a different direction: towards art and 
science, especially architecture, painting, and geology. Offended 
by an attack on Turner in Blackwood’s Magazine, he undertook 
his defence, and wrote his famous work Modern Painters with 
that object, the first volume appearing in 1843. 

In his preface to the final volume, Ruskin thus describes the 
purpose of the work and his reason for writing it. He says that 
in the main aim and principle of the book there is no variation 
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from beginning to end. It sets forth the perfectness and eternal 
beauty of the work of God, and tests all the work of man by its 
agreement with that standard. He maintains that it is unlike 
most books, and is in some respects likely to be the better for the 
difference, in that it wa8 written neither for money, or fame, or 
for conscience sake, but from necessity. He saw an injustice done 
and tried to remedy it. He heard false teaching and felt com- 
pelled to deny it. 

The principles and the springs of action here set forth actuated 
all Ruskin’s work during the whole course of his life. He 
devoted himself to the study of the truth and beauty of nature, 
and to the relation of these to the life and work of man. Hence 
we see the connection between tracing a moral purpose in art, and 
going on to trace the same purpose on the social relations of men. 

Ruskin was further qualified for writing in art by being him- 
self no mean performer, as anyone could see who visited the 
recent exhibitions of his drawings either at Coniston or in 
London. His sketches lack the finish of a master, since he was 
content when he had reached the truth for which he was seeking, 
but they show a knowledge of nature, a delicacy of feeling, and a 
power of execution which many a master might envy. 

When criticizing a picture, he always looked behind the 
painting to see the artist, and in front of it to see the spectator. 
That is to say, he would consider whether the artist had delighted 
in the performance of his work, and rejoiced in its fulfilment, and 
whether the finished work was worthy of delight or joy. And of 
the spectator he would ask, does the picture give you noble ideas 
and increase your love of nature. In other words, he imported 
morality into art. The advocates of art for art’s sake will of 
course deny the connection between morality and art ; but unless 
we take into consideration his standpoint, we shall not be prepared 
to follow him when he comes to deal with social economy. 

In 1854, Dr. Furnivall and others started the Working Men’s 


College, now in Great Ormond Street, and Ruskin consented to 
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look after the art classes. On the opening night Dr. Furnivall 
gave a small pamphlet to each of the men as they came in. It 
was a reprint of the 6th chapter of the second volume of Ruskin’s 
Stones of Venice, on the nature of Gothic architecture :—those 
eloquent and noble words, as Dr. Furnivall called them, about 
workmen and art. William Morris also greatly admired this 
chapter, and it was one of the first books he printed in sumptuous 
style at his Kelmscott press. In his preface, Morris says :—‘‘ To 
my mind it is one of the most important things written by the 
author, and in future days will be considered as one of the few 
necessary and inevitable utterances of the century. For the 
lesson which Ruskin here teaches us is that art is the expression 
of man’s pleasure in labour ; that it is possible for man to rejoice 
in his work, and that unless man’s work once again becomes a 
pleasure to him, all but the worthless must toil in pain and there- 
fore live in pain.” 

Ruskin endeavoured to impress upon his pupils that his object 
was not to fit them for becoming artists, or directly to increase 
their skill in their present callings. It was first of all to direct 
their attention accurately to the beauty of God’s work in the 
material universe, and next, to enable them to record with sufficient 
accuracy the forms and colours of objects when such a record 
would be useful. 

In November, 1853, Ruskin lectured at Edinburgh on Archi- 
tecture and Painting, and took the opportunity of referring to the 
beneficial effect of Gothic architecture upon the workman. He 
pointed out the different influence on a man’s mind exercised by 
being kept all his life carving by scores repetitions of a model, 
itself not taken from nature, and being set, for each separate piece 
of work he had to do, to copy himself some living form. 

In this same lecture Ruskin advanced another step on the path 
of social reform. He dealt with the subject of the control of the 
Purse. According to him every penny spent on objects of art has 
influence over the minds and spirits of men far more than over 
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their bodies. This was in opposition to the well-known axiom 
of Mill, that a demand for commodities is not a demand for 
labour. But Ruskin maintains that by every print, or cup, or 
piece of furniture we buy, we are educating a number of men 
in one way or another. We are employing them either healthily 
or unhealthily ; making them lead happy or unhappy lives; and 
some day the question will be put to us why we did not think 
of this. 

In July, 1857, Ruskin delivered two lectures at Manchester, 
the first on the discovery and application of Art, the second on 
the accumulation and distribution of Art. These lectures he 
published shortly afterwards under the title of ‘“‘ The Political 
Economy of Art.” Although the lectures dealt with both art 
and political economy, or rather social reform (which was what 
Ruskin meant when he used the term political economy), the two 
subjects were kept fairly distinct, and we can now begin to gather 
an idea of what he advocated in the way of improving our social 
system. There are a few root ideas to be found in this book. 
On the subject of Paternal Government he says that as we advance 
in social knowledge, it will be our object to make our Government 
not only judicial but also paternal, by which he means setting up 
such laws and authorities as will direct men in their occupations, 
protect them against their follies, and relieve their distress. It is 
to be the duty of Governments to prevent dishonesty as it now 
punishes theft. The masses are to be disciplined for the toils of 
peace as they have hitherto been for war. There are to be soldiers 
of the plough as well as soldiers of the sword, and Government is 
to “distribute more proudly its golden crosses of industry—golden 
as the glow of harvest, than now it grants its bronze crosses of 
honour, bronzed with the crimson of blood.” 

Trade Guilds is another of these root ideas, and in this book he 
lays down the principles which should govern them. We are more 
and more to cast our work into social and communicative systems. 


One of the first means of doing so will be to set up again guilds 
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in every leading trade. Each such trade is to have a great council 
or government house for its members, to be built in the town 
which is the chief seat of the trade, with lesser council rooms in 
other cities. Each such hall is to have its officers, whose first 
business will be to find out the circumstances of every workman 
in that trade who chooses to report himself to them when out of 
work, and to set him to work, if he is able and willing, at a fixed 
rate of wages, settled at regular intervals in the council meetings. 
Their second duty may be to report to the council all improve- 
ments which have been made in the trade, and the means of 
extending it. Private patents are not to be allowed, but all 
improvements are to be made available to every member of 
the guild. After they have been tried and found successful, a 
certain reward is to be paid to the inventors. 

On the subject of Honesty in Trade I will quote his remarks :— 
“Every person who tries to buy an article for less than its proper 
value, or who tries to sell it at more than its proper value, every 
consumer who keeps a tradesman waiting for his money, and 
every tradesman who bribes a customer to extravagance by credit, 
is helping forward a system of baseless and dishonourable com- 
merce. And people of moderate means and average powers of 
mind would do far more good by merely carrying out stern 
principles of justice and honesty in common matters of trade than 
by the most ingenious schemes of extended philanthropy or 
vociferous declarations of theological doctrine . . . While 
the world has many people who would suffer martyrdom in the 
cause of what they call truth, it has few who will suffer a little 
inconvenience in that of justice and mercy.” 

In these lectures Ruskin also dealt with such subjects as the 
employment by Government of men out of work; the control of 
the purse, or how we should spend our money ; dress ; luxury ; 
the duties of the rich; currency, and soon. All these questions 
he introduced into lectures on art. He had come to the 
conclusion that no noble work was possible in a country, unless 
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the rulers governed with justice, mercy, and truth, and the people 
were obedient, honest and industrious. 

During the next three years he delivered several lectures on 
Art, but he kept to his subject, and said nothing in them about 
Social Reform. He had not, however, lost his interest in the 
latter subject. In 1859 there appears to have been a strike in 
the building trade in London, and in a private letter to his 
friend, Mr. E. S. Dallas, a leader writer in the Times, Ruskin 
referred to it, arguing that political economists try to persuade 
the men that labour cannot be organized, when half the labour 
in the country, of all kinds, is so already. “Soldiers kill 
people ; bishops preach to them; lawyers advise them; physicians 
heal them, for a shilling, or six and eightpence, or a guinea, 
according to the stated value of murder or physic.” He goes on 
to point out that we never think of offering a bishopric to the 
man who will confirm cheapest, nor do we get ourselves cured of 
gout by contract. He thinks that brickmaking is rather more 
organizable than sermon-making or diagnosis. He then says that 
he has no patience left to write, but his friend might be of much 
service by treating the subject thoroughly and exhaustively in the 
Times. If Mr. Dallas could not do this, he might take the 
opportunity of the present building strike to point out to men 
that the proper way to carry out their views is to acquiesce, as 
long as they are workmen, in the present state of things, but to 
do their utmost to become masters, and when they have succeeded, 
to carry out the principle of the organization of labour among 
their own workmen. They are to die for this principle, if need 
be, for it is quite worth dying for, if it be true. That it probably 
is true, is shewn by the instance long ago of a great master 
workman, who “went into his market to hire his labourers at 
their penny a day, and had a roughish quarrel with some of 
them, on this very matter of the organization of labour, before 
night.” 

This last sentence is especially interesting. It was from the 
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parable here referred to that Ruskin chose the title of his book 
Unto this Last. 

Whether Mr. Dallas undertook or declined the task suggested 
to him I do not know. But the subject possessed Ruskin’s mind, 
and he evidently intended to deal with it himself. 

At the date at which we have now arrived only four volumes 
of Modern Painters had appeared; the great work was still 
unfinished. Ruskin’s father, now an old man, was most anxious 
to see its completion before his death. He had no sympathy with 
his son’s ideas on Political Economy. But Modern Painters, 
which had made his son famous, and himself proud to be the 
father of such a son, was part of his own life. He had heard his 
son read the manuscript ; he had taken the leaves to the publisher 
on his way to business, in his carriage, and he had paid the extra 
demands of the engravers in order to make the plates pleasing to 
his fastidious son. The book was finished. The fifth volume 
was published in June, 1860. But I very much doubt whether it 
ever would have been completed if it had not been for his father’s 
earnest wish, because for the next ten years he wrote and spoke 
very little on Art, but, on the other hand, produced those books 
which we have now to consider on Political Economy and Social 
Reform. 

In May, 1860, Ruskin went to Switzerland, and there thought 
out this problem of the organisation of labour and the first principles 
of Political Economy. The result he embodied in four essays, 
which were printed, under the title of Unto this Last in the 
Cornhill Magazine by his friend Thackeray, the editor, and were 
subsequently issued as a book by the author. In these essays he 
asserted that the writers on Political Economy—Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and Mill—had proceeded to lay down the laws of the 
science, without taking into account affection and the moral virtues 
—strong springs of human action ; and that, therefore, these laws 
were valueless as a basis of Political Economy, however useful they 
might be as a guide to mercantile acquisition. 
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The science of the Professors was a ruckle of dry bones without 
life : to follow it would lead to national and moral death. The 
true science teaches that all men must be honest, that masters 
should be just, even generous ; that workmen should be diligent 
and faithful ; that merchants should regard their position as one 
of trust—providers for the nation—and their rate of profit should 
be known, and accepted as pay for the performance of a well 
understood duty ; that consumers should demand good quality 
and pay a fair price ; that consumption is the crown of production ; 
that wealth is the possession of the valuable by the “‘ valiant,”’ or, 
in other words, a thing to be useful “must not only be of an 
availing nature, but in availing hands” (to quote Ruskin’s own 
words). He maintains that there is no Wealth but Life, including 
in that term all its powers of love, joy, and admiration. ‘That 
country is the richest which nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings. That man is richest who, having 
perfected the functions of his own life to the utmost, has also the 
widest helpful influence, both personal and by means of his 
possessions, over the lives of others.” 

Ruskin rightly terms this a strange Political Economy, but 
nevertheless asserts that it is the only one that ever was or ever 
can be. ‘All Political Economy founded on self-interest being 
but the fulfilment of that which once brought schism into the 
policy of angels and ruin into the economy of Heaven.” 

[Of course this is using the name Political Economy in a 
different sense from the Professors. Theirs only professes to tell 
us what men do do, not what they should do. Wealth may be 
identified with life in a figurative sense, as by Cornelia or Sir 
Henry Wotton. Buta man who is born without wealth cannot 
acquire another life in addition to his own, nor accumulate lives, 
nor exchange his life with another man. Political Economy only 
professes to deal with material wealth Ruskin Union Editor. ] 

We see plainly from this that Ruskin imported morality into 
political economy, in the same way as he had previously introduced 
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it into art. [But art deals with the mind, political economy only 
with the body. Ruskin certainly founded his own political 
economy on self-interest, for he would have left a tradesman who 
cheated him.—Ruskin Union Editor.] 

Political economists and artists did not agree with Ruskin on 
this subject. They said that science and art were distinct subjects 
from morality and sociology. He, on the contrary, maintained 
that fine art and true wealth were only possible under certain 
moral conditions. 

The keynote of Unto this Last is the necessity of justice, 
tempered by generosity. This book is the most important of 
Ruskin’s writings on social reform, his others being to a great 
extent repetitions or amplifications of the principles contained in it. 

This is especially the case with Munera Pulveris, six essays on 
the elements of Political Economy, which appeared first in Fraser’s 
Magazine in 1862 and 1863. These essays were more technical 
than Unto this Last, more on the lines of ordinary Political 
Economy, but, of course, differing from other treatises on that 
subject by the introduction of moral considerations. 


‘Thus he bids us to make the laws of education strict, and then 


we should be able to have criminal laws gentle. For if we leave 
youth liberty, by which it is to be presumed he means licence, we shall 
have to dig dungeons for age. It is good for a man to “ wear 
the yoke in his youth,” for “ the reins may then be of silken thread, 
and with sweet chime of silver bells at the bridle. But for the 
captivity of age, you must forge the iron fetter, and cast the 
passing bell.” 

Again, he tells us that there are three things to be considered 
when we employ any poor person. We must not be satisfied with 
merely giving him employment. We must first of all employ 
him to produce what is useful. Next, supposing there are several 
equally useful things that he can produce equally well, we must 
choose the one which will cause him to lead the healthiest life. 
Last, when he has produced, it is a question of wisdom and 
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conscience how much the employer is to take for himself, and 
how much he is to leave to others. 

His opinion also is that if anyone is willing to employ capital 
in an undertaking calculated to be of benefit to his fellows, with 
the expectation of a dividend in return, he should be equally 
willing to do so, although there was no prospect of any dividend 
whatever. He was at this time intending, as the central work of 
his life, to write an exhaustive treatise on Political Economy, of 
which Munera Pulveris was to be only the preface. But his 
brain was too fertile. He was in the habit of beginning and not 
finishing. New projects forced the old out of his mind. If I 
said that he now went about preaching, it would not be very far 
from the truth. He delivered several lectures, but whatever the 
subject, he always took the opportunity of introducing the necessity 
of individual reform in our conduct, our behaviour, our morals, 
and our religion. With Carlyle, he held that any social reform 
must come sa individual reform, and he was very earnest in 
enforcing this upon his hearers whenever he had a chance. 

The lectures to which he gave the title of Sesame and Lilies 
are a good example of this, but passing over the ethical teaching 
contained in them, I will deal with those parts which more 
especially advocate Social Reform. He hoped before long to see 
founded in every large town royal or national libraries, each with 
a royal series of books in it—the same series in each, chosen 
books, the best in every kind, and prepared in the most perfect 
way. Their text is to be printed on pages of equal size, the 
margins are to be broad, and the volumes are to be light in the 
hand, beautiful and strong, and specimens of binding. These 
libraries are to be open to all clean and orderly persons at all 
times of the day and evening ; cleanliness and quietness are to be 
strictly enforced in them. Public libraries have now been estab- 
lished, but they are not furnished with books in the Ruskinian 
style. 

"ie with reference to housing, Ruskin advocaed building 
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houses strong and beautiful, in groups of limited extent, which 
extent was to be in proportion to the river on which the town was 
situated. The town was to be walled round, that there might be 
no wretched festering suburb, but within, clean and busy streets, 
and without, the open country, with a belt of beautiful garden 
and orchard round the walls, so that “from every part of the 
city perfectly fresh air, and grass, and sight of far-horizon, might 
be reachable in a few minutes’ walk.” 

The founding of a Garden City, very much on the lines here 
indicated, has only recently been practically initiated. 

In 1867, Mr. Thomas Dixon, a working cork cutter, of 
Sunderland, a very intelligent man, got into correspondence with 
Ruskin, and to him were written those letters on the Laws of 
Work, which were afterwards published under the title of Time 
and Tide by Wear and Tyne. This book requires careful con- 
sideration in connection with our subject, for in it Ruskin further 
developed his views on Government, Education, and Trade. 
Government is to be exercised by the wise and strong over the 
weak and foolish. The part of the upper classes, who I infer are 
identical with the wise and strong, is to keep their inferiors in 
order, and to raise them as nearly as possible to their own level. 
So far as they are thus employed, all beneath them pay them the 
greatest love and reverence, and they themselves become the 
highest types of human power and beauty. 

In order to carry out this system of government, there must be 
a great number of overseers or bishops—one to every hundred 
(more or less) families. Their duty will be to render account to 
the State of the life of every individual in those families, that it 
may be impossible for any person, however humble, to suffer 
from unknown want or live in unrecognized crime. These over- 
seers will have the further duty of being not only the pastors, 
but the biographers of their people. A written account of the 
chief events in the life of each family having to be returned by 
them annually to a State official. 
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There is to be no compulsion ; people need not receive the 
visits of the bishop, nor need they furnish any particulars of their 
lives, but Ruskin thinks there would be a great desire to obtain 
honourable mention in the records. 

He next deals with improvident marriages in the middle 
classes and with the restrictions that are advisable, to the following 
effect. He would have permission to marry held out as a reward 
to youths during the latter part of their education, granting this 
permission would be a public testimony that the youth or maid 
who received it had lived, in their proper sphere, a modest and 
virtuous life, and had acquired such skill in their calling and in 
the arts of household management as might raise a reasonable 
expectation of their power to maintain and bring up their 
children. 

The State is to find a fixed income for seven years for married 
couples if they needed help, and he would limit the income of 
those who had too much, the State keeping the surplus for seven 
years and then handing it over to the owners. Thus, he says, 
“the rich and poor should not be sharply separated in the 
beginning of the war of life, but the one supported against the 
first stress of it long enough to enable them to secure their 
footing, and the other trained somewhat in the the use of moderate 
means before they were permitted to have the command of 
abundant ones.” 

As most of the vulgarity, and nearly all the vice of retail trade, 
comes from the constant looking after profits, Ruskin would 
abolish this by making all retail tradesmen salaried officers of the 
guilds. 

In the matter of education, the three R’s are to be picked up 
by children intuitively, but the first duty in regular education is 
to teach reverence and compassion, and with them, as their bond 
and guardian, truth of spirit and word, of thought and sight. We 
are never to teach a child anything of which we are not ourselves 
sure. There is always more absolute incontrovertible knowledge 
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to be taught, within the range of its capacity, than a child can 
learn, so there is no need to teach it anything doubtful. It is 
better that a child should be ignorant of a thousand truths than 
have a single lie consecrated in its heart. 

With respect to physical education, he would have every youth 
in the country, from the King’s son downward, taught to do 
something finely and thoroughly with his hand, that he may learn 
what touch means. If he learns to take a straight shaving off a 
plank, or to draw a fine curve without faltering, or to lay a brick 
level in its mortar, he has thereby learnt a multitude of other 
things which no lips of man could teach him. 

We learn that there should be laws to prevent the exaction of 
exorbitant rent. Soldiers should be employed in life-saving work 
in times of peace, with many other regulations which I must 
pass by. 

The last book I have to examine is Fors Clavigera; a 
marvellous work, consisting of a series of 96 letters addressed to 
the workmen and labourers of Great Britain, originally issued as 
separate pamphlets once a month, the first appearing in January, 
1871. In the first letter he describes eloquently the suffering 
which is constantly brought to his notice, which prevents his doing 
his work or enjoying any of his favourite pursuits. He therefore 
resolves to do something actively to abate it. 

The result of this was the founding of St. George’s Guild, which 
was to consist of companions who would help him in regenerating 
England. He estimated his capital at that time to be £70,000, 
and of this amount he gave a tenth to the Guild, and expected 
others to do likewise. But very few joined him, and these con- 
tributed very little money. The main idea was to buy land, let 
it to tenants who would obey rules of life laid down by the Master 
of the Guild, and to use the rents in buying other land and in 
improving what they had already. This scheme was doomed to 
failure. Ruskin was busy with his work at Oxford as Slade 
Professor of Fine Art, and could not attend to the management 
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of the Guild properly, and he was too autocratic to allow anyone 
else to do so. 

One part of the scheme was a success, and that was the St. 
George’s Museum, now known as the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield. 
But then Ruskin devoted a great deal of his time, as well as money, 
to this object, probably as being more congenial to his tastes and 
more suitable to his capacity than the management of agricultural 
land. 

The rules of life to be obeyed by the tenants form part of Fors 
Clavigera, and are scattered throughout that work, mixed up with 
advice to all sorts and conditions of people, with pieces of history, 
reviews of novels, part of the life of Sir Walter Scott, and many 
other varying topics. The subjects which I propose to select in 
illustration of his social teaching are Machinery, Railways, and 
Usury. 

Of machinery he says: ‘No machines will increase the pos-~ 
sibilities of life. They only increase the possibilities of idleness.” 

“Out of so much ground only so much living is to be got, 
with or without machinery.” 

He holds that all machinery which is needed in ordinary life to 
supplement human or animal labour can be moved by wind or 
water; that steam, or any power derived from heat, is only 
justifiably to be used under extreme or special circumstances of 
need. 

Railways Ruskin hated because in their construction beautiful 
scenery was destroyed. The passage is familiar in which he 
describes the spoiling of the beautiful valley between Buxton and 
Bakewell. Being asked by a lady correspondent if he used rail- 
roads himself, he replied, ‘‘1 do so constantly, my dear lady ; few 
men more. I use everything that comes within reach of me. If 
the devil were standing at my side at this moment I should 
endeavour to make some use of him as a local black.” 

Ruskin’s ideas on usury underwent a change during the course 
of Fors under the influence of a Mr. Sillar, who was rather a crank 
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on the subject. Although Ruskin held that usury is mischievous, 
he did not think that the world would be reformed by the refusal 
of interest alone. He said that he held Bank stock because he 
looked on it as safer than any other stock, and though taking 
interest was, in the abstract, as wrong as war, yet the whole 
fabric of society is so mixed up both with usury and war that one 
cannot violently withdraw, nor wisely set the example of with- 
drawing from either. 

But later on he took a stricter view, for he defined usury as 
taking money for the loan of any thing (beyond payment for wear 
and tear) if the use involves no care or labour on the part of the 
lender. Under this head he includes all investments of capital 
which return dividends, as distinguished from wages or profits. 
Usury he declares to be worse than theft, inasmuch as it is gained 
by either deceiving or distressing people, generally by both, and 
finally by deceiving the usurer, who comes to look on it as a real 
increase, and that money can grow of money, whereas it is only 
an increase to one person at the expense of another. 

When his correspondents asked how they were to live, after 
saving a hundred pounds, if they could not make a hundred and 
five out of it, he answered that they were to live on the hundred, 
and if they wanted another five they were to go and work for it, 
as a man who has no hundred pounds has to work for his first five. 

Now we can sum up the broad principles of Ruskin’s social 
teaching. 

Society must be organised on the basis of brotherhood, each 
member, besides perfecting his own life, must help as many more 
as he can to perfect theirs. Government must be paternal and 
dictatorial. Every child is to be properly educated and every 
man properly employed, and it should be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to see that this is done. The idle are to be compelled to 
work, and the industrious poor, when past work through age, are 
to receive pensions. 

The wealth of a State consists in the number of happy and 
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healthy individuals composing it. It is, therefore, essential to 
teach children habits of gentleness and justice in order that they 
may lead happy lives, and to teach them the laws of health in 
order that they may lead healthy ones. They must also be taught 
the calling by which they intend to live, so that they may be capable 
of good work. 

The Government must also enforce strict honesty in trade. 
They must punish the rich who rob the poor as well as the poor 
who rob the rich. They must put down adulteration, and see to 
it that people have plenty of fresh air, pure water, and beautiful 
open spaces of earth. 

Labour is to be organised and workmen paid at a fixed rate. 
Hand labour should be used whenever possible, but if necessary to 
use machinery, the motive power is to be wind or water. Steam 
power is to be used in exceptional circumstances only. The 
present system of credit to be abolished, and cash payments to be 
made the rule. Governments are not to be allowed to borrow, 
and then wars would not be as frequent. Individual liberty must 
be subordinated to the public good. 

The motives which led Ruskin to undertake this work of social 
reform were zsthetic and sensitive. He had a keen perception 
of the beautiful, and was acutely alive to impressions from external 
objects. He was a great admirer of the beauty of nature, and 
thought that man as a part of nature should share in that beauty, 
by leading a useful and noble life, but he saw his fellow men living 
in unnecessary misery, and felt himself compelled to put aside his 
true work to help them. 

This standpoint may have led him into some eccentric proposals 
of detail, but it gave him a true perception of principles. He has 
made us rich by the books in which he embodied his teaching, and 
we should be richer still if we put into practice the precepts of the 
great prophet of the nineteenth century. 
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JHE Guild of St. George was established by our 
yy, Master to get people back on to the land, to impress 
upon them the superior advantages of country life 
over town life, and to help those who were convinced 
™ by the reasoning to make a start in the practical 
realization of the scheme. Unfortunately, as is often the case, 
those who see clearly the end to be aimed at do not see so clearly 
the road to be taken in order to reach it. Our Master, who in so 
many ways was a prophet and before his age, was not a practical 
man. ‘This was once brought home to me in an amusing way. 
Some twenty years ago I was cycling through Worcestershire and 
Shropshire, and came to the little town of Bewdley. As I entered 
it suddenly occurred to me that it was in that neighbourhood that 
Ruskin intended to build one of his Museums. SoI asked each 
person I met in the street where the piece of land was which 
Alderman Baker had given to Ruskin for the site of his museum. 
My enquiries were for some time in vain, for nobody had heard 
of Ruskin’s name. At length I met a man who had heard of 
him, and he pointed up the road leading through the forest and 
said, ‘‘ Follow that road uphill about three miles till you come to 
a gate on the right-hand, go through that gate and along a cart 
track through the fields, till after three miles more you come to a 
rough piece of ground with a pigstye on it. That is the ground 
you are in search of.” I could not help smiling at the idea of 
placing a building, which was to be for the benefit of the wage- 
earners in general, and which would therefore require constant 
visits, six miles deep in the Forest of Wyre, in a thinly-peopled 
country and in a most inaccessible situation. 
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We know that the Guild of St. George itself met with very 
little support, and that Ruskin, towards the close of his life, was 
deeply depressed and dispirited at his want of success in spreading 
his views. But in that he was only like many another prophet, 
including the greatest of all, whose life’s efforts, if estimated 
immediately after their death, would seem to have been in vain. 
It is not given to everyone to see both the distant goal and the 
first steps to be taken to reach it. Indeed, the two acts require a 
different cast of mind. That this is the case with the bodily eye 
too, I learned in my favourite pursuit of rifle shooting. The eye 
cannot see clearly at the same time the foresight, three feet distant, 
and the target, six hundred yards off. It sees each in turn, and 
in youth can adjust itself from one focus to the other before the 
image of the first has faded from the retina. I found when I 
reached sixty, that, though I could see each as well as ever, the 
eye was not so quick in changing focus, and the combined 
image was not so clear. Some seers are content to describe in 
ae language the distant point and leave their words to 
ructify in some distant future. Such a man was Emerson, 
Wordsworth was another. We could not imagine either of these 
men founding and organising a society. Emerson contrasts the 
Poet or Sayer with the Doer. As he says, “‘ Kings and Senates, 
with their stars and ribbons, have no compliment equal to addressing 
to a man thoughts out of a certain height, and presupposing his 
intelligence. This compliment genius is perpetually paying, con- 
tent if once or twice in a century it is accepted.” On the 
other hand there is the practical man, who knows better what 
mankind are now than what they ought to be or will be. He is 
clear on which side they ought to develop, but fixes his attention 
more on the first few steps than on the distant goal. There could 
not be a better instance of this class of mind than Sydney Smith. 
I have seen him, in a professedly religious publication, stigma- 
tized as having ‘low aims.” So Guinevere said:—‘* The low 
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taking “short views” of life, fixing the attention on a near and 
attainable goal to-day, and when we have reached that point, again 
singling out another point a little further ahead. It is probable 
that, in practice, those who follow this advice will find themselves 
at the close of life much farther on the right road than those who 
look solely at the ultimate goal, like the milkmaid who was so 
intoxicated by the prophecy of her future splendour that she 
overturned the milkpail on which alone her fortune was to be 
built. Many, even on contemplating the haven where they would 
be, the difference between their wished-for future and the present 
circumstances and the immense distance to be travelled, lose heart 
and are too dispirited to take the first step, which seems such an 
inadequate means of attaining the end. I once read of a village 
carpenter who was ordered to make a bench for the local justices. 
A friend, who noticed that he took extra care in planing and 
smoothing it, asked why he took so much pains. He answered 
with a smile, “that he did it to make it easy for himself, for he 
was resolved that he would never die till he had a right to sit 
thereupon.” According to the story he succeeded, but many a 
soldier has carried the Field-Marshal’s baton in his imagination, 
or, as Tissaphernes said, op6ijv ry ridpay év capdia txew, and died a 
disappointed man; whereas, if he had fixed his hopes on some 
nearer and more attainable position, he might have scored a 
number of small successes and looked on himself as a winner, 
whatever distance he went on the road. 

Some prophets have been fortunate enough to find a follower 
who possessed the requisite knowledge of human nature, business 
capacity, and pugnacity to translate the views of his leader into 
action. How different would have been the history of Christianity 
but for Paul, or of Darwinism but for Huxley! The ready wit 
that could detect the presence of both Pharisees and Sadducees 
among his accusers, and turn their hatred from himself against 
each other, thereby escaping in the tumult, and the skilful com- 
pliment to the people of Athens, preliminary to introducing his 
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unknown God, shewed the man of the world. Some movements 
have been started by men who combined both idealism and business 
capacity. The extraordinary success of Methodism is no doubt 
principally due to the fact that John Wesley was well acquainted 
with human nature, and adapted the rules of his society to the 
class to whom he appealed. An old lady member, when she was 
asked her creed, replied, ‘‘ Repentance toward God, faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, a penny a week and a shilling a quarter.” If 
a man’s fame is to be gauged by the number of places named 
after him, it is probable that Wesley is the most famous man in 
England, possibly among the English speaking peoples, more so 
than Wellington and Scott in this country and Washington in 
America. 

Any follower of Ruskin would then be doing a good service in 
furtherance of this cause by bringing a knowledge of human 
nature and of business to bear on the project of removing people 
from town to country. It is quite true that ‘‘God made the 
country and man made the town.” It is not a healthy and I 
hope not a permanent arrangement that people should be crowded 
together by hundreds of thousands in a narrow space, and even in 
layers one on the top of the other, dependent for air and light on 
what their neighbours have already used. But to find a cure for 
these evils we must know the causes of them. We must find 
what tendencies of human nature have led to our present state, 
and study how to make use of those same tendencies to bring 
about a better state of things, as we bend the lightning, which 
left alone would shatter our houses and kill ourselves, to light our 
dwellings and carry us from place to place. Ruskin, like Plato 
and many another seer, impatient to see his visions realised, was 
for calling in force, the power of the magistrate or of the guild, to 
compel men to go where he wished them to go. So for many 
centuries, and the desire is not extinct yet, the followers of Jesus 
endeavoured to dragoon men into accepting their version of his 
teaching, regardless of the fact that he absolutely refused to use 
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compulsion, his cardinal doctrine being that spiritual evils (and 
all evils in his view had a spiritual origin) could only be cured by 
spiritual remedies. As the engineer or other who would achieve 
material results does not attain his end by running directly 
counter to gravitation or other natural force, but by availing 
himself of them, directing and combining them to produce the 
desired result, so the moral reformer can only guide men by 
making use of their natural tendencies, and can only produce a 
lasting effect by getting their passions, their feelings and desires 
to work with instead of against the cause that he has at heart. 


“ But the same passion I had given 
To earth before, now turned to heaven 
In all its overflowing fulness.” 


Evolution does not produce a limb where there was nothing 
before, but develops and makes bigger a casual projection. The 
worker bees can, by a change of food, turn what would have come 
out as a neuter into a queen, but they cannot turn it into a wasp. 
Evolution will not turn a monkey into a man, though there was a 
time when the offspring of the same animal began to diverge, the 
one in the direction of monkeyhood and the other in the direction 
of manhood. Even among men to-day the highest education will 
improve a negro, but it will not turn him into a European. The 
eye can only see that which it brings with it the power of seeing. 
As it is believed that the human brain would never have reached 
the power of the brain of a Plato, or of a Newton, unless men 
with their growing brain had also developed hands, so Mr. Fiske 
acutely suggested that one reason why the civilisation of Mexico 
and Peru only attained a point which was reached by Mesopotamia 
and Egypt thousands of years before, was that the former countries 
lacked the assistance of horses and oxen. 

Now Ruskin was not, properly speaking, a country bred man. 
He had, like Milton and Tennyson, and indeed most poets but 
Pope, a poet’s delight in the beauties of the country, and a poet’s 
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acute vision of the minute points and shades that appeal to the 
artist’s eye and to it alone. But we could not conceive of him as 
himself ‘‘ whistling o’er the furrowed land.” But I may say for 
myself that not only do I agree with the Douglas who said that 
he would rather hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep, but I 
was born in the country, and have lived most of my life in it. 
Moreover, I am so far qualified for the Guild of St. George that I 
could, at a pinch, as Ruskin says everyone should be able to do, 
build my own house and raise my own food. I seldom pass a 
day without doing some manual labour, which is excellent, not 
only for the health of the body, but still more for that of the mind, 
for nothing gives one a more lively sympathy with those whose 
lot is toil, than to take part in such labours oneself. Cicero tells 
us that Cyrus took a friend to see a certain orchard, and when his 
friend admired the vigour of the trees and the regularity of the 
quincunx, Cyrus told him :—“Mei sunt ordines, mea discriptio: 
multe etiam harum arborum mea ipsius manu sunt satce.”” So I 
could point to a garden created out of a meadow—trenched, fenced, 
and planted by my own hands. I live amongst my tenants, and 
see their way of life from dawn to dark, and know that Dame 
Nature is worse than any human employer, for by no intimidation 
can she be coerced into recognising a minimum wage or an eight 
hours’ day. 

I mention all this to show that I know what a country life is, 
and I am sure that, unless men with a full knowledge take pleasure 
in such a life, no Guilds or Acts of Parliament will keep them 
there. For myself I cannot understand how anyone can find a 
country life dull, or lacking interest and variety. And yet, to 
listen to some people, you would fancy that the only way to get 
people to stay in the country is to import into the villages the 
vices and follies of the town. As I walk about here I see immense 
posters about some Empire Theatre or Music Hall, where per- 
formances take place twice daily, a few miles off. The other day 
I was staying at Harrogate, which I remember a quiet village, 
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where jaded townfolk came for pure air, beautiful scenery and 
quiet. I found that the money of the inhabitants had been taken 
by the Town Council to build and maintain a place called by the 
horrid foreign name of Kursaal. There the visitors nightly 
thronged to ales tainted air and gaze at dancing and singing of 
the most idiotic character. I once read an article in which the 
writer, who was staying at Margate, described how he saw two 
or three young Londoners arrive, presumably for six hours of sea 
air. He followed them, and found that all but a few minutes was 
spent in visiting, one after another, some tavern or music hall. 
What could be a better illustration of ce/um non animum mutant 
qui trans mare currunt? MWHorace would have known better than 
to suppose that we could make genuine country folk simply by 
deportation. 

What first led men to gather into towns? What circumstances 
now compel many persons to live in towns, and how far can we 
modify those circumstances? What tastes and habits lead many 
who could live in the country to prefer a town life? What are the 
gifts and habits necessary to enjoy a country life and make the 
most of it? 

Purposes of defence seem to have been the first cause of men 
gathering into towns, and that rather defence against the tyranny 
of the ruler than against a foe. For it was precisely the same 
instinct that led William of Normandy to wish to make himself 
master of England which made him, when he was master, wish 
to impose his will on his subjects. As Montesquieu admirably 
says, and would that all advocates of ‘‘ remedial legislation”’ would 
lay it to heart :—‘ L’ame goite tant de délices 4 dominer les 
autres Ames ; ceux mémes qui aiment le bien s’aiment si fort eux 
mémes, qu'il n’y a personne qui ne soit assez malheureux pour 
avoir encore a se défier de ses bonnes intentions; et, en verité, 
nos actions tiennent a tant de choses, qu’il est mille fois plus aisé 
de faire le bien que de le bien faire.” ‘The early inhabitants of this 
country had nothing that we should call a town. There are two 
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of their settlements within a mile of where I write, and neither 
could have held more than a few score of people. Our forefathers 
were certainly not a town-loving race. They seem to have avoided 
the Roman towns they found, and their little settlements were 
dotted impartially over the whole country. A study of the map 
reveals no tendency in them to hang about street corners waiting 
for an easy job to be paid for out of borrowed money. It would 
be easy to guess the happiness and freedom of a country by the 
frequency or otherwise of single dwellings. In Palestine they 
seem to have lived in towns: “That they may build them a city 
to dwell in,” as the Psalmist says. A traveller in Spain remarks 
that the villages are few, and single cottages, as in England, 
unknown. The tyranny of alien kings and lords drove our fore- 
fathers to gather into towns, where they reconquered their freedom. 
When manufactures on a large scale began, men_ necessarily 
gathered together, both on account of the presence of fuel or other 
sources of force, or the presence of iron or other raw material, 
and on account of the convenience of nearness to others of the 
same calling. There is, therefore, a necessity for a great many 
people to live in towns. 

But Ruskin rightly tells us that the three essentials of good life 
are pure air, pure water and pure earth, and none of these are 
easy to get in a large town, especially a manufacturing town. 
Moreover, vast quantities of valuable matter, whose very offensive- 
ness tells us that it ought to be buried in the all-purifying earth, 
to reappear as food, is used either to poison fresh water or to be 
wasted in the sea. But men are chained to certain spots by the 
fact that coal is almost the only source of power, and that we have 
not yet perfected the means of conveying power to a distance. 
The man who overcomes these difficulties, who discovers a practical 
method of utilizing the forces of nature, such as the wind and 
tide, and of conveying power economically to a distance, will do 
more to restore the possibilities of a healthy and happy life than 


dozens of prophetic denunciations of scorie and smoke. 
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But besides those whose business thus compels them to gather 
close together and the great army of tradesmen and others who 
have to provide for their wants, there are thousands who are 
under no obligation to live in a town, but who prefer to do so, 
and they again, perforce, bring thousands of others to minister 
to their wants. It is with these that Ruskin’s teaching might 
produce an immediate effect. There is no doubt also that the 
prevalent habit of overhousing drives many well-to-do people into 
towns. They have built or inherited in the country a house too 
big for their, perhaps, diminished income. They do not like to 
confess this by going into a smaller house in their own neighbour- 
hood, even if there is one to be had. So they come into a town, 
especially London, where nobody remarks the change or even 
knows it, and where they can economise quietly. It is commonly 
said that people of moderate means get more for their money in 
London than in the country. That is doubtful. They have 
more amusements, it is true. But amusements do not make life 
except in the decadent Roman empire. 


Balnea, vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora nostra, 
Sed faciunt vitam balnea, vina, Venus. 


It is asserted that theatres are principally kept up by the idle 
classes. Again, Londoners have more means of locomotion. 
But a ride in an omnibus, to say nothing of the underground 
railway, is not the sort of exercise that breeds hard Englishmen. 
There are libraries, even “free” ones. But the best books can 
now be had for a few pence, and it would be far better to have 
a hundred best books on their own shelves, instead of ephemeral 
rubbish borrowed. It may be said that there are better oppor- 
tunities for society. No doubt the best of society, like the best 
of everything, is to be had in London by those who know where 
to look for it and can pay the price. Really superior persons can 
gather round them that greatest of pleasures and greatest of 
aids to improvement, a circle of superior associates. In this 
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month’s Contemporary Review is a report of the table talk of 
Bishop Westcott. Speaking of his set at Trinity, which included 
such men as Benson and Lightfoot, he says :—‘It is strange, 
looking back at those friends who have filled great positions, to 
judge why ‘hey did so and not others. On the whole, I think that 
it is the question of a man’s friends that most influences his future.” 
But long experience leads me to doubt whether an ordinary suburban 
acquaintanceship is any better than would have fallen to the lot 
of the same family in the country, being made up, as it generally 
is, of those whose sole bond is business connection or casual 
proximity. Few persons take any pains to improve their circle 
of friends, except in the direction of social advancement, and that 
does not conduce to intellectual advance, for it is a pretty safe 
rule that the quality of the talk round a table will be in inverse 
proportion to the cost of the fare on the table. 

It is said that there are no outlets for ambition in the country, 
but I doubt if there are many parishes without one or more men 
who have risen from the ranks to competence. Close to me are 
a large farmer who began as a labourer, a wheelwright, contractor, 
and farmer, whose father was a ploughman. The richest man in 
the neighbourhood is the grandson of a labourer. Probably the 
average man has quite as much chance of rising as in a town, 
though numbers, of course, give more opportunity to a genius 
here and there. An important factor in the depopulation of the 
country is Government education, which keeps boys indoors till 
they are too old to learn or love country work, or to bear 
inclement weather. 

A survey of the labour market shows us that there are many 
trades where work is very constant and can be carried on all the 
year round. But there is a very considerable amount which is 
intermittent. All farming work, and that is still the largest 
industry, is dependent on the weather, besides the periodicity 
caused by seed-time and harvest. There are constantly great 
works such as railways, canals, large buildings, even floods and 
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heavy falls of snow, which call for extra labour for a few days, weeks 
or months, followed by intervals of unemployment. There are also, 
unfortunately, the caprices of fashion. If we had, as they have in 
France, a great number of small proprietors, whose families could 
look after the garden and cow while they were away, and who 
could support themselves on their plot when out of work, such an 
arrangement would supply a great want and might do away with 
pauperism. We used to get a great deal of this casual labour 
from Ireland. Samuel Laing pointed out how France was able to 
get so many soldiers, since the small proprietor’s son, in his 
tather’s lifetime, could spend some years in the army, and had the 
little patrimony to fall back upon when he retired. The same 
thing goes on to a great extent in China and India now. It is 
often asserted that our land laws stand in the way. But our land 
laws, and all our other laws, are the result of and the expression 
of our habits. It is our habits that create the laws, not the laws 
our habits, Buying and selling land is difficult and costly because 
of the numerous interests involved and the many charges we 
create. 

Why are our native soldiery in India free from the vices that 
disgrace and cripple our men, but that they are such small pro- 
prietors, used to forethought and economy, and receiving periodical 
leave to visit their wives and families? Such small yeomen 
formed the Roman army in its best days. Thousands of such 
men, bred to a healthy country life, used to hard work, sobriety, 
frugality, and forethought, ready for any sudden emergency, and 
accustomed to save their money and carry it home with them, 
would make a happy if not a merry England, for, as Samuel Laing 
again says, light-hearted gaiety is the mark of slavery and of the 
state which has no thought for the morrow, since that is left to 
others. 

It is, then, not more laws we want, but fewer. If we could 
sweep away Government interference, and let men feel that all that 
the State can do for them is to provide justice and enforce con- 
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tracts, leaving every man free to build what house and of what 
material he likes, to train his children according to his own judg- 
ment and at his own expense, to eat what food and drink what 
beverage he likes, to work what hours and accept what wages he 
pleases, on the sole condition that he allows a like freedom to his 
neighbour, the country would prosper. Every invention, every 
improvement, every step in civilization, has been the result of 
private effort. The reason why the great early civilizations of the 
valleys of the East have died out and left no trace, is that there 
the State was powerful and the individual weak. We do not need 
to go so far back. We have only to compare the French and 
English settlements in North America. The French settlers were 
nursed by a paternal king, who protected their industries, rewarded 
fathers of large families, and helped them in every way. In over 
a century they only numbered 25,000. Their descendants are 
loyal subjects of England, and France does not own a foot of the 
immense territory which once overshadowed the little English 
settlements. Those settlements, left severely alone by Govern- 
ment, in the same time had nearly a million inhabitants, and are 
now a people of seventy millions, free and powerful. 

Men now emigrate to Canada and Australia, to settle on the 
land. Why need they do that when there is land in England that 
wants colonizing? They could do just as well here, if they lived 
here as they have to do there, and worked as hard. The first 
thing a colonist has to do is to build himself a wooden hut, but if 
he attempted to do so here he would be put in prison. Ata 
meeting the other day it was asserted that there were a million 
acres in Wales which might be planted with trees, which trees in 
thirty years would be worth as many millions. But if a man 
plants, Government immediately taxes the land so highly before it 
begins to return anything, that the investor would be ruined. So 
ingenious are paternal rulers in causing misery. It would be the 
making of Ireland if it were restored to its former state of a 


forest-clad country. But I am afraid that the peasant proprietors 
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whom Government is artificially creating will make the first use of 
their rights by cutting down the few trees there are. 

The moral of all which is that it is no use preaching the advan- 
tages of a country life, or forming a society to get people into the 
country, till we have first spent time and efforts in undoing the 
teaching which has been the accepted creed of late years. Those 
whose ideals are short hours, lessened output, neglect to make hay 
while the sun shines, trusting to others for forethought, relying on 
Government to make things smooth, penalizing energy and 
industry, will take no pleasure in a country life, and therefore will 
not succeed. 
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SOME CONVENTIONS OF THE OLD MASTERS, AND 
THEIR INTERPRETATIONS. 


A Summary of a Lecture delivered before the Ruskin Society of 
London on 27th February, 1902. 


By Rev. S. Claude Tickell. 


— DyHE readers of Saint George are invited to criticize the 

Wy following seven theses which the lecture was devoted 

to developing and expounding. It is assumed that 

the Old Masters were not ignorant of anything that 

we know about drawing and painting, but that they 

intentionally ignored a great deal that we pride ourselves upon 

reproducing, and that with a view to idealizing their environment 
and so representing “the new earth” the Book of Revelation. 


I.— Disregard of Aerial Perspective. 

Aims at the negation of space, and also (by analogy) of time. 
I].— Parallel Linear Perspective. 

Aims at the focussing of attention on a central figure. 
III.—Odvious Balance in Composition. 

Aims at the expression of uniformity, as suggestive of unity. 
IV.— Repose. 

Aims at the suggestion of assurance and permanency. 
V.—The Unnatural. 

Is intended to suggest the supernatural. 
VI.— Absence of Shade. 

Aims at the expression of ‘a sure and certain hope.” 
VII.—JIrreverent Treatment. 


A loving liberty, based upon childlike conception of Divine 
fatherhood. 
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A History of English Poetry. By W. F. Courthope, late Professor 


of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Vols. IIT. and IV. 
Macmillan. ros. each vol. 
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Tied | TER a lapse of five years Mr. Courthope has added 

tye, two more volumes to his great History ; two more are 
May still required to complete a work, which even in its 
N) unfinished state has become a standard one. The 
® interruption was caused by Mr. Courthope’s election 
to the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, where he delivered the lectures 
On Life in Poetry and Law in Taste. Wis excuse for not con- 
tinuing the History during this interval shows how strongly he 
has at heart the central idea. ‘‘ Had it indeed been my purpose to 
make this History a mere record of biographical facts and isolated 
studies of individual poets, I might have been able to perform 
what I promised. But to accomplish the task that I have proposed 
to myself—namely, to trace through our poetry the growth of the 
national imagination, and to estimate the place occupied by each 
poet in a continuous movement of art—steady concentration of 
thought is required.” 

Unfortunately we have neither space nor time to do anything 
like justice to a work so broadly conceived, and executed on so 
large a scale. We can only hope that the interval will not be very 
long before the remaining volumes are issued; we may then be 
able to review more in detail the first history of English poetry 
which has any claim to completeness. The scale is indeed 
remarkable when we remember that it is the work not of a 
leisured professional scholar, but of a civil servant who has found 
time and energy to do much literary work. 

In the first volume Mr. Courthope made his general plan clear 
by contrast with the interesting outline sketch drawn up by Pope, 
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and developed by Gray. His own plan, while presenting no 
specially original feature (as, for instance, Taine’s history did), does 
not follow any previous one. It seems to be governed by two 
main ideas. First, that unity and evolution are actual facts in the 
history of poetry as they are in any other natural phenomena. 
Second, that no department of the subject-matter may be ruled 
out by any generalisation propounded by a special school of 
criticism. How far Mr. Courthope has succeeded in applying 
these is matter for further enquiry; but from the outset the con- 
ception was one of great promise. The first volume was devoted 
to a wide and comprehensive study of the Middle Ages in 
European literature—the influence of the Roman Empire—the 
encyclopedic education of the church—the Feudal system. The 
central figure is naturally Chaucer; and the volume ends with the 
beginnings of the drama. The second is occupied by the Renas- 
cence and the Reformation; the third by the seventeenth century, 
which is devoted—apart from Milton—to a study of the various 
schools of “wit.” The history of the drama, its development 
and decline, fills the fourth volume, which centres naturally in 
Shakspere. 

In all the wide variety of subjects which fall under these head- 
ings, the reader’s attention is constantly directed to the larger 
issues—to the growth of national life and character, the influences 
that told upon the nation’s taste or fed its imagination, the inter- 
connexions of European literature. One feature we must select 
for special praise, the full analyses of contents. These are admir- 
ably done, forming not only a guide to the real meaning of the 
History, but in themselves making a very useful skeleton outline, 
as well as taking the place of an index. 





